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Ourricu 
rou of EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND THE FIELD WORKER 
ch and 
f Mich- ) A. S. Barr 
U nive rsity of Visco isin 
Researcu will be defined here merely as any diligent search for the 
particularly that depending upon the direct and systematie appeal 
interior, Meet) experience, The appeal to experience may have been made either in the 
Educe or in the present, but should contain data that are pertinent to the 
enniene ems of education. The problems may be those sensed by either educa- 
=. Unt | theorists, educational technicians, or practitioners. No distinetion 
rep Col « made as is sometimes done between research and investigation 
that the search should be careful, painstaking, and systematic. 
Behools, Ti ssumption is that research is not limited to any particular time, 
weation, or group. By field workers we shall mean teachers, principals, 
Profee an ervisors, superintendents and all others actually engaged in the prae- 
y, Cam ati articularly ; — 
fice of education, particularly at the elementary and secondary school 
reau of 
0 Un \s in most fields of training the activities of the field worker may 
Pro e approached either from the point of view of the consumer or from 
oint of view of the producer. I should like to think of the field 
dont of Se cer both as a producer and as consumer of research, probably more 
Educa. hs onsumer of research than as a producer, but nevertheless, as both. 
h Caro 
it is pretty generally agreed that the field worker should be an 
: — gent consumer of research, | should like to speak of him as a pro- 
eer of research. 
leheels, Meee =|) Speaking of the field worker as a producer of research, I have in 
nal So d certain very definite types of research for him to do. I shall assume 
. is research must, of necessity, almost always be of a very practical 
Béuce a aracter; that is, research dealing with problems sensed as important 
sngeles Se mself and by those about him. No worker, I believe, will progress 
a Z y far in his research unless those about him consider that which he 
Penn A ing as important and worthwhile. I refer here to both lay and pro- 
Minos, essional opinion. If the lay opinion of the community in which the work 
$; and CIN g pursued it not favorable then it may not be properly supported 
should : 
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or even opposed. The attitude of one’s colleagues may produce much 
same effects. Unfortunately, however, to say that research should 
practical is sufficient in the minds of some people to make it not wor 
while. For them to be practical is to be superficial. There is, howe, 
it seems to me, considerable confusion on this point. While the resea: 
by field workers may be superficial, as may that of any other worker, | 
believe that whether it is or is not superficial will depend upon the tra 
ing, experience, and capacity of the worker doing the research and 1 
upon whether it is done in the laboratory or in the field. This issue bri: 
to mind the question of what is fundamental in research any way. 

There is a very sharp difference of opinion among field workers a 
university workers on this point, and among workers in the field of ed 
cation and in other departments of the university. As has just been sa 
research that is of no immediate or at least close-up value, is genera! 
not aecepted as fundamental by field workers. The average university 
search worker, on the other hand, freed from the pressure of immedi: 
results, tends to turn his attention more and more to preblems that h: 
persisted over longer periods of time and that have been recognized 
important by many people over extensive territorial areas. His 
searches are ordinarily carried on in the laboratory with simplifi: 
models of the complex practical problems of the field. By choosing a k 
complex phase of the field worker’s problem he is able to employ bett 
controls and better instruments of measurement and to seeure a mo! 
refined product. Sometimes the results are immediately useful to tl 
field worker and sometimes they are not. This point will be discussé 
later. From the point of view of other departments of the universit 
that is, departments other than education, that research is fundament 
that is basic to the kinds of knowledge that they seek. They consider t 
work carried on in the university departments of education as superfici: 
not beeause of its lack of immediate practical value as in the ease 
field workers but because it contributes little to the theoretical issues th 
econeern them and those that they think underlie all knowledge. Th 
is a kind of a hierarchy in university research, made up of the physic: 
biological and social sciences. From the point of view of the physi 
scientist we are all composed of atoms and molecules, and fundament 
research begins there and I suspect, unfortunately, in the minds of sor 
people ends there. There is also considerable complaint in these depa: 
ments about the poor quality of the research done in the departments 
education but this point is not here under consideration. 
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RESEARCH AND THE FIELD WORKER 
- e only point of all of this is to emphasize the fact that there is a 
" lerable difference of opinion about what is fundamental research. 
_ . all, there appear to be at least four important criteria that have 
=, employed in the evaluation of research. Each is probably important 
a Zz ; way and should doubtless be more generally accepted for what it 
- rth. First then, that research is important that is well done, at 
_ t could seareely be fundamental if it were not well done. It may 
wh st be important from the point of view of the methods of research 
aie yed if not from the point of view of the problems studied. Then too, 
he point of view of field workers that research is fundamental that 
_ ¢ mmediate practical value. As has already been said university 
ne vs freed from the pressure of immediate results, are inclined to 
_— those problems that have been sensed by many persons, many 
‘ith : nd in many places. Some workers particularly in sociology, medi- 
af nd economies, hold that research is fundamental that pertains to 
= ! ore fundamental needs of man or to the more important agencies 
; « human progress. The physical sciertist frequently holds, as has 
ea y been said, that research is fundamental that is basie to other 


Then, of course, there are persons who have not concerned them- 
-ith these more commonly accepted criteria of the worth of research 
. feel that research is fundamental in which they themselves are 
| and it is only a short step from this thought to the notion that 


er research 1s superficial. 


| 
— 


irning to the types of research in whieh field workers may en- 


se 4 | should like to suggest two: (1) original research and (2) repeat 
natal } By original research I shall mean the study of any problem 
on t : nay seem important and which has not been previously studied in 
Hei, | me fashion, that Is, by the use of the same materials, the same pro- 
ae : es. or the same subjects. There are, of course, all kinds of problems 
ay . ; sort that lend themselves to field research, as for example, the 
The Beflect of ability groups upon pupil achievement; the direct or conversa- 

z 1 | vs. the translation method in studying foreign languages; the posi- 
a ’ nd negative transfer effects of different methods of teaching; the 
ap rules in teaching languages, arithmetic or spelling; the relative 
45 of direct contact, observational and verbal learnings, ete. There 
SO 


ny such problems in the field of edueation that are in need of in- 
epal 


; 7 ition. They may have been previously studied, but seldom ex- 
tively; there are, as a matter of fact, few problems in the field of 
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education that do not need further investigation, particularly under t! 
less well controlled conditions of field work. 

From a theoretical point of view repeat investigations are more in 
portant to the field worker than original investigations. In the ear! 
applications of the scientifie method to the problems of education it w 
generally thought that educational research could be done in laboratori 
and the results applied directly to field practices. This point of view has 
of course, now been pretty generally discarded, most research worke1 
realizing that important as laboratory work is, its generalizations are r 
strieted in application and may be true only for the laboratory condition 
under which they were derived. Dewey has made much of this faet i 
his Sources of a Science of Education. The funetion of the laborator 


in edueational research is not at all to solve problems in the sense o! 


offering final solutions for all times and conditions but merely to assis 


in the initial stages of problem solving, to clarify our thoughts abou! 


problems and to suggest fruitful hypotheses. No creater harm could bh 
done to edueation than to believe that laboratory workers solve the pro! 
lems of field workers. They make an important contribution toward tl 
solution of these problems but the problems themselves ean be solve: 
only through the concerted efforts of many persons including laboratory 
and field research workers alike. 

In this connection I should like to eall particular attention to the nee 
for more research of the integrative sort, again particularly among fiel 
workers. Integrative research is the same as any other research excep 


the variables are generally much more complex and more attention 


given to the background or the total situation of which the variable unde) 


investigation is merely a part. This kind of researeh is, as has alread; 
heen said, particularly applicable to the complex problems of the fiel 
worker. In laboratory research one ordinarily studies less complex var 
ables: in field research where one is concerned with such matters as tl 


planning of school programs, the supervision of teaching, the directio 


of study, and the building of curriculums the variables are ordinaril) 


very much more complex; there is need for newer and better ways 0 
thinking about these complex variables. The importance of backgroun 
has been emphasized by Gestalt psychology ; and the complexity of th 
variables in field research is common observation. A little more freedot 
in this direction from laboratory traditions should prove helpful to th 


field worker. 
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t| vesides the types of research to which reference has just been made 
ire also two wholly different conceptions of the research process 
ight to have some consideration in the discussion of educational 


rl h and the field worker. Like tests, research may be thought of as 
' - formal or informal. The first efforts in the field of test construction 
“je of the formal sort, the attention of educational workers being pri- 
as focused on the construction of standardized tests. Then it occurred 
er e one that the same idea might be applied to the construction of 
r il objective tests, and in recent years much more attention has 
n ven to this phase of test construction than to standardized tests. 
i ; neeptions of research have gone through very much the same evo- 
r In the early stages of our educational research we were naturally 
of much absorbed in the machinery of research: controls, tests, and 
31S tical techniques. These are the necessary instruments of research 
put . v means to ends and not ends in themselves. Like all learners 
, : xternals of researeh were so novel to most of us in our first attempts 
o] f rch that they absorbed all of our attention and left little for the 
t} : | processes of research. Above everything else the scientifie method 
re cation is an attitude and a way of thinking about edueational 
yn ms. While controls, tests, and statisties are most certainly the 
ry tools of research wherever condueted, teachers and other field 
” rs who have caught the spirit of scientifie research ean do much 
el rz e thinking about educational problems with much less attention 
ep 1 xe tools than is necessary in formal research. Suppose for ex- 
‘i that some teacher with an experimental attitude has interested 
ke J n the study of elass attention and teaching procedures. As I talk 
dy 1 at this moment I see that I have a certain amount of attention 
ek q find it necessary a little later to change my mood or approach to 
- n n this attention. Asa matter of fact, any teacher who is alert ean, 
t} 7 ri a process of informal research, determine for herself over a 
oO 7 | of years, those procedures that will and will not work in group 
i] “ ssions. In a similar manner any one trained in the logic of research 
through similar manners, systematie observations and reasoning 
in \ to much better judgments about the problems of teaching than 
th 1 rs who lack this problem consciousness, who know little of the logie 
= 4 ntifie thinking and who have not learned the value of systematic 
th q ation. I am attempting to emphasize here the form and substance 
i search rather than the means and devices ordinarily associated 
Much good thinking can be done about educational problems 
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without the use of complicated tests, controls, and statistics, if we cai 
come to see the matter in this manner. In making this statement I rea 
that some, particularly those engaged in formal research may be ‘iis 
turbed by what appears to them as a lowering of laboratory standa 
while as a matter of fact I am appealing for better standards even am: 
laboratory workers. If laboratory workers do not desire to call s 
problem solving research then I shall be pleased to accept any ot 
reasonable terminology so long as it emphasizes the scientifie way 


seeing and solving problems and provides the ordinary worker wit! 
better way of thinking about his every day problems of teaching a: 
supervision. 

I wish to speak now only briefly about some of the values and hind 


rances to research as done by field workers. Of the hindrances there : 
three to which I should like to eall attention. In the first place most fi 
workers already have all they ean do without assuming any extra 


sponsibilities. Whether this will always continue so or not remains to 
seen. We and those about us usually find time to do those things that 
value most, public opinion permitting. Whether professional educat 
and the publie will profit by having field workers more generally aler 
to the problems of education is something that only time and exp: 
mentation can settle. I believe that time spent by field workers in 
tempting to solve educational problems is time well spent. 

In this connection IT should like to refer briefly to one of the values 
research by field workers. In the last quarter of a century the m 
moriter of textbook education of the elementary school has given away | 
thinking, doing, and problem solving. This may or may not be the bes 
type of education but if it is, then it would seem that it might also vi 
well be applied to teachers as well as pupils. Field workers have the : 
vantage of immediate contact with the problems of education and if tl 
could be brought to think more effectively about them both they and | 
science of education should profit by this extra mental effort. In the . 
education only experts were supposed to see and solve problems; fi: 
workers were to faithfully accept their guidance. School government w 
autocratic and the science of education was a monarch in an autoera 
system. I believe, as in all democratic societies, that the future of p 
fessional education depends in no small measure upon the training, « 
perience and intelligence of the field worker, and one of the best w: 


of making field workers more intelligent is to give them more opp 
tunities to exercise their intelligence. 
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second hindrance to field research arises sometimes out of the 
tion of the lay public to research. This sometimes appears among 
ts who object to having their children experimented upon. Of 
e, not all field research involves research upon children, but in-so- 
it does, we all share this dislike of entrusting valuable human ma- 
; to noviees. The movement to professionalize education has done 
to bring better training and equipment to teaching but much re- 
vet to be done in this respect. Even with better trained teachers 
ll workers, the situation in education is somewhat different, from 
the field of medicine, for example, where much of the experimental! 
s first performed upon animals. There is, of course, the field of 
psychology in which a large amount of useful research is now 
lone; but just how helpful this research will be to field workers 
f course, to be seen. Whatever the ultimate value of this re- 
| believe that it can be accepted as a fact that the psychological 
ties between man and the other members of the animal kingdom 


hably not as great as their physiological similarities and that we 
ive to do more experimentation on human beings in the field of 
on than in medicine. Aside from this faet it would seem that 
ders in all professions have always been students of the problems 
fields in which they have specialized. I believe that the attitude 
field research in education will change when field workers are 
trained for this responsibility. 
e third hindrance to which I shall here refer is the lack of train- 
e average field worker for scientific problem solving. Brought up 
thook edueation very few field workers have any direct contact with 
‘ional problem solving. It is true that many have had some elemen- 
raining in physies, chemistry and biology, but the experience 
from these courses has for the most part not been generalized to 
on-physieal and social phenomena. It is true that many graduate 
ments of edueational research have within the last few years 
laboratory courses in the methodology of educational re- 
for field workers but this innovation is a fairly recent one and 
mportant this work has not as yet reached any considerable body 
| workers. Very little of this training appears to have gotten as 
'o our undergraduate programs for the training of teachers. 
summary then, I have tried to say the following things: (1) The 
vorker is both a producer and a consumer of research. He is more 
imer of research than a producer of research, but he should be a 
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more active producer of research. (2) The research of the field wor! 
by the very nature of his position, must be of a very practical charact 
but not necessarily superficial. (3) The field worker may engage in eit! 
original research or repeat research, but the validity of the findings 
laboratory research for the uncontrolled conditions of the classroom m 


not be taken for granted, and (4) there are, of course, obstacles to 


overcome in pursuit of field research, but they would not appear to | 


insurmountable when field workers are better trained and when the | 


lie more generally senses the value of this work. The best interest of t 


public and the profession will be served, it would seem. when ficl 


workers become systematic students of their work. 
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\ STUDY OF THE ENTERING Bl CHILDREN IN THE 
LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS 
ELIZABETH L. Woops AND Starr 
Los Angeles City Schools 

lis investigation grew out of the conviction that one of the most im- 
periods for careful educational guidanee is at the time the pupil 
nters school. The significance of this study lies in the faet that it 
s the way to a better understanding of the needs of individual 
s. It is in line with the trend of enlightened school practice today 
endeavors to adapt school life to the capacities and needs of chil- 


PURPOSE 
ere have been two goals in this investigation : 
To evaluate the criteria existing for the placement of B1 pupils. 
riteria are of two types: 
Teacher’s judgment 
Standardized test results 


lo determine to what extent the present edueational philosophy 


regard to reading readiness is actually functioning throughout our 


s is the most recent investigation of a series in the Los Angeles ( ‘ity 

is begun in 1928, conducted for the purpose of (1) reducing failure 
first grade, and (2) previding beginning pupils with an instrue- 
rogram better adapted to their needs. 


‘revious studies were made by members of the Educational Researeh 


(ruidanece Seetion for the purpose ot determining the degree oft 


maturity necessary to begin reading.” Later studies emphasized 
nt factors associated with pupil failure, sueh as physical, social, 
nal, and personality traits. These investigations have helped the 

teachers foeus their attention on factors other than mentality 
ter into maturity for reading. 


| r the study were secured by Mrs. Emma Raybold, Miss Fannie Hays 
s Jenner, Mrs. Laura Morrow, Miss Jeannette Shaw and Miss Anna Strand. 
ny counselors, Alfred Lewerenz, assistant supervisor, aided in their interpre 
e statistical work was done by Alice MeAnulty Horn. 
unt of the work done by Mrs. Emma Raybold and associates in the Sar 
\ alley district is vIven mn the Los lnaecles Kducational Research Bullet 
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EARLIER STUDIES 


A brief resumé of the original studies made in the San Fernand 
Valley area is valuable as a background for understanding the purpos 
of the present city-wide study. 

From the first study it was found that 20.9 percent of B1 chil 
were not promoted at the end of the first semester of the school ) 
1927-28. Approximately the same figure was found at the end of | 
second semester (21.1 percent). Such a high percentage of failure « 
a period of two semesters was indicative of an abnormal situation. 

The first step in determining the reasons for this high failure 
was to investigate the importance of mental maturity (mental age 
a factor in failure. A program of experimentation was initiated. F 
several terms it was reeommended to elementary school principles |! 
children below specified mental ages be given a non-reading prog 
rather than the regular B1 work with its formal reading. 

During the period of experimentation several different mental ag 
were used as criteria for beginning formal reading. These were s 
cessively seventy-two, seventy-four, seventy-five, and seventy-six mon! 
Pereentages of B1 failures were computed for each of these semest: 
Examination of the results indicated that of those investigated the ly 
critical point separating possible failures from possible successes was 
mental age of approximately seventy-six months. 

On the basis of these findings classes were established to bridge | 
gap between kindergarten and regular B1 for the immature ehild 
These were called Transition Bl classes. No formal reading was 
quired of these children. 

A study was made which indicated that the children who w 
taught in Transition Bl rooms were highly successful when they ente: 
the regular Bl grade. Moreover it was discovered that the level of su 
cess which former Transition Bl pupils attained in regular B1 y 
higher than that of children with comparable mental ages who had be 
assigned to the regular first grade without Transition Bl group 
perience. Examination of data concerning mentally immature child 
who were not assigned to Transition Bl groups showed that, althoug 
they were promoted to Al at the end of the Bl term, their read 
achievement was low as measured by standardized tests. This indica‘: 
that they reasonably might be expected to have diffienlty in their la 


school experience. 
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ENTERING Bi CHILDREN 11 


t the time when the Transition B1 plan was adopted in Los Angeles 
had already been established minimum requirements for B1 pupils. 


aes requirements were to set up for children who could not be expected 
ePe in all of the skills expected of the average first grade child. Read- 
| as not barred from the experiences of the children and many of 
i were drilled to the point of appearing ready for more advanced 
: As the schools’ knowledge of the needs of little children increased, 
- r, it beeame apparent that the minimum program should not in- 
formal reading. Since the type of skill attained by these children 
foreed drill was found to be an inadequate foundation for later 
work, it is now believed better educational practice to utilize a 
4 of experiences other than reading. 
: e adoption of a radically different program in a school system 
y leaves a number of the less resourceful teachers in a state of con- 
e 1 | as to the procedure they are to substitute for their old ‘‘tried and 
} methods. A bulletin was prepared which gave Transition B1 teach- 
; list of outeomes and activities that helped them to make this ad- 
ent. 
st 
METHOD 
was ; \ continued interest was maintained by the six supervising counselors 
school placement, success, and failure of the entering B1 children.‘ 
et : eh their initiative a city-wide study of Bl practices was made at 
di d of the school year 1934-1935. A definite attempt was made: 
iS 1 . lo determine the mental status of the 6943 entering B1 children 
; is indieated by standardized intelligence tests. 
wi lo collect subjective data (teachers’ rating) concerning the in- 
tel ; telleetual, social, and emotional characteristies of the children as 
rs they entered school for the first time. 
r To obtain data as to each child’s physical condition. 
¥ To summarize and evaluate the results of the tabulation of the 
dn ; above data. 


e ‘‘Suggested Outcome for Transition Bl Groups’’ issued by the Los Angeles 
ding - rten Primary Division in December, 1930, stated clearly the accepted goals 


nsition Bl children. This publication was reissued January 30, 1936. 


« 
] : each instructional section of the Los Angeles City Schools, there is a super- 

" inselor in charge of educational guidance activities. 
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>. To collect information at the end of the semester concerning | 


sueeess or failure of these children during their first terr 


school. 


6. To make comparative studies based on the progress data and ¢! 


data which were collected at the time of entrance, for the pm 


ON 


of throwing more light on the value of the objective procedur 


which had been set up. 
Table 1, 


first grade failures, assignment to Transition Bl groups, ete., on 1 


which follows, gives the results of the tabulations cone 


basis of mental age as determined by the Detroit First Grade intel] 


gence test given to nearly seven thousand 
presents the tabulations of the social, emotional, and physieal factor 
indicated by the teachers as being important and represents the san 


chil 


dren as in 


6943) children. Tabk 


Table I. 


The totals of the figures in Table II are ereat 


than seven thousand, since it was possible for the teacher to attribute a) 


nun 


iber of social, emotional, and physical factors to each ehild. 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF ALL DISTRICTS 
PLACEMENT AND PROMOTION OF Bl Pupits By MENTAL AG! 
Mental Age Mental Ag Mental Age Mental Age Mental Age 
Not Given 70 and Below 71-7 76—80 Sl and Above 

Total Placed 
B1 or Trar t ! l 1134 2017 
Total Pla 
rransition ¢ 1 289 14 7 is 
Percer t of Tota 
Placed Trar 44 64.1 7 B .¢ 2.¢ 
Total Pla 
Regular bl 4 R01 69 103¢ 1964 
Pet t of 
Pla Bl i f ‘ 91.4 
Num be f Bls 
Retained 164 82 123 
ercent of Bls 
tetained 7 11.8 l ] 
Nun Transit 
Retair Ss t 
Pereent of Transition 
Retained in Transition i 18.2 i ] 

Exclud children f whom the data final omot ’ ng: also irregular pl 

nt cases and foreign language groups 


Table I, 
pupils by Mental Age,”’ 


‘‘The Summary of the Placement and Promotion of 5 


indieates that there was a very small proporti 
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ng t] e BL pupils reported as not having been tested—only 531 out of 
rm or 7.6 percent of the eases. 

Of the children tested, 3261 (2231 and 1030) or 50.9 percent had a 
nd the ii ‘al age as determined by the intelligence test of less than seventy- 
Irpose i nonths, and 3151 (1134 and 2017) or 49.1 percent had a mental age 
dures i venty-six months and above. In the latter group were included a 


number of children who had been in Transition B1 the previous 
or who had failed the B1 grade during the preceding semester.’ A 
larger proportion of children entering the first grade for the first 
could not be considered ready for reading. The group of children 
rim | should be assigned to the Transition B1 classes, according to these 
luctions, would include many children of average ability. 

i child may enter the Los Angeles public schools at the age of five 
ity ‘ sand nine months and even though he is an average child with an in- 
gence quotient of one hundred, he will not attain the necessary men- 

of seventy-six for a period of seven months. 
lhe extent to which the recommended assignment to Transition Bl 
‘ ips was actually being carried out may be determined from the re- 
$ s shown in Table I. It was found, that in all six of the Los Angeles 
ructional Sections, 2207, or 31.8 pereent of the total group of BI 


= 
( ils were enrolled in Transition B1, Examination of the mental age 
; ta for the children in these B1 groups indicated that a number had 
‘ tal ages above the seventy-six months used as a placement criterion 
had been retained in Transition Bl rooms because of handicaps 
er than mental immaturity. Since the 31.9 pereent of the B1 pupils 
lled in Transition B1 ineluded the children assigned on the basis of 
4 er judgment it is apparent that a large number of children who 
ld have been included in the Transition Bl, if the reeommended 
rion were faithfully observed, was not so assigned. Although there 
s throughout the city a large number of the B1 pupils in Transition 
's1 groups (almost one-third of the total group) the proportion of the 
| Bl in Transition Bl would have been much higher (nearer one-half 
one-third) had all children needing that type of curriculum been so 

“oad 

lable | indieates that 1430 or 64.1 percent of the lowest mental age 
ip (70 months and below) were placed in Transition Bl groups. 


cht hundred and one or 35.9 percent of these children were placed in 


ese figures are not indicated by Table II. 
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regular Bl grades although it was obvious that their mental level \ 
such that they probably would be unsuccessful in their attempt to re: 
However, the proportion of the low mental group which was placed 
regular Bl work included children with extremely low rates of ment 
progress (low I1.Q.’s) and also those children who had already had o 


or more terms of Transition Bl experience and were still below the m 
tal level necessary for successful Bl work. 

Because of the misunderstanding of teachers, principals, and paren 
as to the real value of the Transition Bl group other children we 
placed in the regular B1 grade who were not mentally mature. 

Table I shows that of the borderline group (mental age seventy-o1 
to seventy-five months inclusive), a total of 337 or 32.7 percent of t! 
children, were found in Transition Bl. This group has been defined as 
borderline, since in some cases children would be ineluded who score: 
several points below their true mental level due to extraneous factors 
affecting the test. In some cases children might be placed in the borde: 
line group although their true mental ages would be high enough 1 


place them in the seventy-six to eighty months mental age group. Th 


children in the borderline group (67.3 percent or slightly greater tha) 
two-thirds of the group) not placed in Transition B1 ineluded: 


1. Cases where parental objections was such that the child wa ; 
placed in the regular B1. : 

2. Cases where lack of teacher and administrator understanding a : 
to the true value of the Transition Bl experience resulted in 
decision against such placement. 

3. Cases where the test result secured was obviously too low and it 
was decided, after careful consideration, that the child woul 
probably sueceed in regular B1. 

4. Cases where the child was low mentally, and probably should co j 
tinue one or more terms in Transition B1. ; 

The group with mental ages falling between seventy-six and eighty 7 

months should also be considered as a borderline group. For the most 4 

part these children were mentally ready to begin reading. Some of them } 

however, made good test scores through chance, thus erroneously seoring } 

. 4 

mental ages above the critical point. Los Angeles teachers are becomine : 

Sp aware that children who score above, seventy-six months mental age may 

be 
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W be too immature because of other factors to undertake regular B1.° 
ei . s indieated by the fact that 98 children (8.6 percent) with mental 
d hove 76 months were actually assigned to Transition Bl. A eare- 
mi ; gnosis undoubtedly would have revealed more children in this 
0 age group who would have benefited by such training. In some 
ne however, teachers may have questioned the wisdom of assigning 
children in the seventy-six to eighty months mental age group to 
el eular B1 grade. After having considered the large percentage of 
ve total group of B1’s to be assigned to Transition B1 they have hesi- 
to add another child who might possibly be expected to succeed. 
o1 s interesting to note from Table I that 11.8 percent of the seventy- 
t} seventy-five months mental-age group failed when placed in reg- 
ls (31 and 13.0 pereent of the seventy-six to eighty months mental-age 
re | failed. This is apparently a contradiction of the theory that men- 
on is an important factor in beginning reading. However, this re- 
le) is easy to understand if the other figures in the table are con- 
, | earefully. A large proportion of the 71-75 months mental age 
"h , » was assigned to Transition B1 and a comparatively small propor- 
- ‘ the 76-80 months mental age group was so assigned. The explana- 


es in the eare with which a teacher studied the child in the lower 
; age groups before assigning him to the regular Bl. If it were 
. . 
- is that he would not sueceed, he was usually placed in the Transi- 


: 31 without further question. However, in the mental age group 
ii i six to eighty, the test result was too often accepted as crucial and 
z ; er faetors of readiness were not given sufficient attention. 
\ very small proportion of children with mental ages of eighty-one 
7 | s or above was retained in the Bl (6.3 percent). This figure in- 
1 | all eases of continued absence, illness, personality maladjustments, 
lhe figures show that these children were ready to read, and that 
vas very little chance of their failing to do so. These children were 
- « time of the beginning B1 approximately at the mental level of the 
: re pupil at the beginning of the Al term. 
ty his result indicates that it might be better to defer reading for all 
td : until they have reached the level of mentality represented by 
n ; ge Al pupils. This conclusion is in agreement with the basie phi- 
, of our Elementary Curriculum Section which now has plans 
vay to delay formal reading until grade Al. 
1 ; \dditional factors include background of experience, physical condition and 


motional development, social attitudes and habits, and work attitudes and 
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Further conclusions that may be reached on the basis of Table I an 
as follows: 
1. The procedure of placing a large proportion of B1 pupils i, 
Transition Bl has reduced the large pereentage of failure on 
B1 level from 20 percent to 11.4 pereent.* 
2. While the transition group has helped the individual child 


make a better adjustment, the procedure of putting children jy 
such groups has obseured the fundamental need which confron 
educators, namely, removing formal reading from the BI grad 


If such a large proportion of average children are not ready 
reading when they enter the first semester of the first grade, it 
obvious that to correct the situation the teaching of beginnin 
reading should be deferred until later. 


a Table II presents a summary of the remarks made by teachers co i 
= cerning the B1 children. In order to interpret this table correctly it : 
should be understood that: 
1. The teachers were not limited as to the type of comment whi 
they might make and therefore the grouping which appears i) 5 
Table I] may represent a certain amount of overlapping. 
2. Mention of the trait always indieates that the trait was noticeab ; 
Lack of mention may mean that the trait was less important th: q 
some other trait or was present but not recorded by the teach : 
The results may therefore be Interpreted as trends only, 
The remarks were organized under seven major headings, i.e., Bae q 
ground of Experience, Physieal Condition. Mental Maturity, Emotion % 
5 Development, Soeia] Attitudes and Habits, Work Attitudes and Habit 
and Miscellaneous Characteristics, 


Fs It is interesting to note that mental age was much more important 


in the decision us to placement than were other factors. or instance : 


fifty-three children with poor health were placed in the regular B1 grad _ 

with mental ages between seventy-six to eighty months (slightly abov : 

the critical point) whilk only eight were placed in Transition B1. : 

The tendeney to place the majority of children with these mental ages ; 

(76-80 months) in the regular BI is consistent in spite of adverse teache ; 

judgment. Even where the teacher has estimated that the child is sti 7 

mentally immature, he is usually placed in the regular B1. ; 
From the pul ils’ star dy there has bee tatlure though, of course, Trans 
tion Bl pupils, according to present law, are reported as repeaters on the reeords whi 

are Kept for our State Department of Publie Instruct mn i 
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JUDGMENT CONCERNING PUPILS IN TRANSITION OR 
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TABLE II 


REGULAR Bl GRADE OR MENTAL AGE 


69 and Below 70-75 76-80 81 and Above Total 
Tr Bl Tr. Bl Tr Bl Tr. Bl 
21 23 24 31 l 45 12 
12 11 
86 
12 4 
17 5 
153 0 
18 5 
54 19 
30 13 
142 37 
1 1 
1 
14 
2 
4 
10 
l 
l 
4 
101 
93 62 
20 
a 
19% 
13 
17 6 
73 14 
104 
126 ) 
35 11 
92 5 
11 2 
11 
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Children with desirable traits tend to be placed in the regular B) 
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In contrast there is a slight tendeney to place children with undesira| 


traits or weaknesses in Transition Bl. These trends indicate a means |} 


which teachers’ judgment may supplement test data and influence jy 


placement. 


Children in the group of 69 months mental age below were usual 


tained in Transition Bl regardless of teacher judgment. This group 


B1 children included pupils who, as previously indicated, had low 


tality even though they had already had one or more terms of Transit 


B1 experience. 


Practieally all children of mental age eighty-one months or a 


were placed in Regular B1. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As the result of the investigation of the B1 pupil personnel th« 


lowing conelusions were drawn: 


1. 


The present educational philosophy with regard to reading 1 
ness is functioning in nearly all of the elementary schools of L 
Angeles. 

Examination of the summary table for all sections of the city 11 
eates that there is a remarkable uniformity with which the Trans 
tion B1 placement program was being carried on throughout | 
system as a whole. Although a larger proportion of each me 
level considered was assigned to Transition B1 in some distri 
than in others, the difference between the larger group so assig! 
and the smaller group was not very great. 

Approximately the same proportion of children of each ment 
age level was promoted to Al at the end of the semester in ¢: 
district whether the district had a high Transition B1 assignm 
or not. The promotion rate in connection with the Transition | 
assignment rate tended to equalize the policy in the district, 1 
a district with a high transitional assignment rate had a low | 
ure rate in the Bl and vice versa. 

There were in all districts a considerable number of echildr 
placed in Transition Bl whose intelligence quotients were ‘ 
hundred or better, and these children may be considered to | 
been correctly placed in Transition groups beeause they ente! 
school young (although of legal age) or because they were 


mature in social, emotional, or physical characteristies. Tra 
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lar BI i on assignment therefore does not signify mental retardation. At 
ci pall ie present time normal and above normal children may be found 
a1 the groups. 

» (he fact that normal and above normal children in many cases 


1ust be assigned to Transition Bl in order to avoid failure in 
ally e first term of school or in later terms is an indication of the 
isalloeation of reading in the elementary curriculum. 


7 ‘here is still considerable difference in the methods of classifiea- 
_ on which is due to misunderstanding as to the purpose of the 
rocedures. In many cases pupils are still being placed in regular 
(31 where both the teacher’s judgment and the test results indi- 
te that placement in Transition B1 would give the child time in 
vhich to aequire a broader background of experience and the ma- 
turity necessary for success. 
he | ixamination of the remarks made by teachers, tabulatéd in Table 
Il, concerning entering Bl pupils indicates that teachers as a 
r vhole have not been sufficiently trained to think objectively con- 
of L erning children’s ability either in connection with test data or 
connection with other more subjective evidence of growth. 
y ii » >. Teachers’ judgment in the majority of cases coincided with the in- 
Mans telligenee data for those pupils placed in regular B1. 
ut 1 \ large part of pupil failure in B1 is due to insufficient mental 
m : aturity. The faet that slightly less than half of our entering 
st ric ; [1 pupils have the mental maturity essential to cope successfully 
sig th the printed page of primer and chart indicates that the need 
3 or a marked revision of our primary curriculum. This revision is 
nen! ; w under way in the Elementary Curriculum Section. 
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WHAT CAN RESEARCH CONTRIBUTE TO OUR UNDERST AN) 


ING OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED ?* 


DOUGLAS E, SCATES 
Director of Research, Cincinnati Public Schools 


ReceNT years have witnessed a profound change in the genera! at 


tude toward the handicapped. ‘‘ Provision of institutional care for | 
lie charges in the United States was at first . . . performed throug! 
alsmhouse, which was . . . used for all varieties of public charges, exe 
criminals, without regard to sex, age, health or habit. It harbored paup 
and vagabonds, dependent children and epileptics, the insane, blind 


crippled, diseased, and aged. It was . . . almost everywhere mismanay 


or neglected.’” 

Typical of still older attitudes, we note that, ‘‘ Among some pri: 
and ancient peoples the crippled child was exposed to die, and ad 
cripples were banished or abandoned. Early religious thought aseril 
physical deformity to divine punishment for sin, or accepted it as 
affliction to be endured.’ Previous to the present century, the preva 
‘attitude toward the disabled had been one of aversion and neglect, | 
pity with its attendant almsgiving.”’ 

In contrast with these sentiments of an earlier day, we now look 
handicapped children as human beings, entitled to care and attent 
the same as are other children. Just as we endeavor to give the best k 
of training to the average child, so we will give the best kind of trai 
possible for the child who is not average, but who presents special }) 
lems. We do not look upon special education as charity; recogn 
that there are no lasting social values apart from those whieh ar 
created in each new generation of children, we seek to claim for soc 
the assets which can be realized, with proper care, in each handica 
ehild. 

What has brought about this change in attitude, from the fort 
spirit of disinterest and of charity, to the present feeling of concern : 


) 


publie responsibility ? One may say that the change springs from a: 


ereased publie enlightenment; or he may say that it has come 


through the efforts and interests of organized groups. But we must 


Read at the fifteenth annual meeting of the International Council for | 
tional Children, Cincinnati, February 18-20, 1937. 
‘**Publie Institutions,’’ Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, edited by 
R. A. Seligman (New York: The Maemillan Co., 1930-35), VIII, p. 91. 
* Thid., **Cripy les,’’ vol. IV, p. 592-93. 
Ibid., Rehabilitation,’’ vol. XIII, p. 221. 
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STAN 
» look at what lies behind this increasing enlightenment, and what 
ruided the work of the groups who are interested. In recent years 
has been a constantly increasing body of facts contributed through 
strumentality of research ; and these facts have provided the means 
Fal att creased insights, which have stimulated greater interest and have 
for p d as guides and controls for effeetive work. Without these findings 
magn | have come through research in the past third of a century, we 
m CIO il have seen no such progress in the care and provision for handi- 
paup ed children as we witness at present. 
lhe research that has been done in the field of the physically handi- 
ed will be found cited and reviewed in other sources,‘ so it will not 
, immarized here. It is our purpose here rather to consider some of 
things which we might yet know. We may do this by raising the 
tion, What would we know if we had a relatively complete picture 
e problems connected with the physically handicapped? To deal sep- 
ely with each of the several fields of the physically handicapped 
t, Martens, Elise H. ‘* An Annotated Bibliography on the Edueation and Psychol 
Exeeptional Children,’’ U. S. Office of Education, Pamphlet No. 23 (Wash 
4 UC. S. Government Printing Office, July, 1951), 48 p. 
ku lurtens, Elise H. ‘*An Annotated Bibliography on the Edueation and Psvehol 
pny 
te Exceptional Children,’’ Supplement to Pamphlet No. 23, 1931; Parts I-IN. 
S. Office of Edueation, Cireular No. 120 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
st September, 1933), Mimeographed. 9 parts. 
ral of Educational Research. ‘* Tests of Intelligences and Aptitude,’’ Vol. Il, 
¥ r, 1982), p. 808-320; ‘* Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and Counselling,’’ Vol. ITI. 
i 1933), p. 238-45; ‘* Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and Counselling,’’ Vol. VI. 
rn 1936), p. 226-34, 
/ louse Conference, 19380. Addresses and abstracts of committee reports, 
5 p. Also, Special Education ; Section I11-F. Charles Seott Berry, Chairman. 
Soe i 604 p. Also, The Handicapped Child ; Section 1V-B. William J. Ellis. Chairman 
2 rork: D, Appleton-Century Co., 1938), 452 pp 
: cted References in Education, 1933, 1934, 1955. and 1036, Supplementary 
tional Monographs, No. 41 (1933), p. 120-28; No. 42 (1934), p. 121-28; No. 
fort p. 128-35; No. 44 (1936), p. 135-48. Chicago: University of Chieago. 
i cial bulletin reviewing recent research in the field of « xceptional children is 
a { for publication this fall by the International Couneil for Exeeptional 
additional referenees, consult the Education Inder. under th topics, ‘* Special 
t ** Physically Handicapped, ’’ and the various special fe lds, such as 
S| ete. 
> also Monroe, Walter S.. and Shores, Louis. Bibliographi« s and Summaries in 
} to July, 1985 (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1936). 470 p. Consult the 
q ‘* Atypical Children,’’ Physically Handiecapped,’’ and their cross references 
2 theses, especially, See Bibliography or Research Studies in Education 3 pub 
innually by the U. 8S. Office of Education. Consult the Index for: Physically 
apped, ‘* Exceptional Groups,’’ and special groups, as ‘‘Deaf and Hard of 
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would be an arduous task, we may therefore treat all of the fields | 
gether, and approach them in a systematic fashion. 

It appears that a complete understanding of the problems connected 
with the handicapped, from the standpoint of educators, would inel id 
some nineteen different areas, or types of knowledge. In view of th 
number, we shall do little more than mention each one, with a few words 
to make the concepts clear. These different areas will be presented som: 
what in the order of their logical contribution to advancing knowle:dy 
in the field, though there is no implication that research cannot be pr 
ably undertaken on any level until the problems on all earlier levels | 
been solved. Such a list as this one may serve to better distribute 1 
search endeavor over the wide range of problems which exist, and it ma) 
help to seeure a larger amount of research in some of the areas wher 
is most needed. 

We may start our list by noting the desirability of having the gen 
field properly delimited and subdivided. This requirement is fairly w: 
fulfilled at the present time, although it is in need of some further atte: 
tion. The border line for handicapped children, and between differ 
types of handicaps, is drawn variously by different workers. A ma 
classification has been made which divides exceptional children int 
those who are mentally handicapped, those who are physically hand 
capped, and those who are socially handieapped because of having w 
acceptable personalities and modes of behavior. The second group, tli 
physically handieapped, are the ones to which we are here devoting at 
tention. They are commonly divided into seven classes—the hard \ 
hearing, the deaf, the partially seeing, the blind, the speech defectiv 
the crippled, and the delicate. This last class is spoken of as a single grou 
simply as a matter of convenience; in scientifie work and in treatmen' 
they require separation into a number of groups including the anem\ 
eardiae, undernourished, post-encephalitic, epileptic, and those suffering 
from endocrine disorders and intestinal parasites. Probably thes 
groups should be designated as the systemically abnormal. 

With the major subdivisions set up, we are next interested in be 
able to classify actual cases according to the categories adopted. T 
problem has two sides—the logical, and the practical. We shall rega' 
them as constituting the second and third areas of knowledge. On ‘ 
logical side, we have the matter of definition. When does a person co 
within the scope of a particular category? Is a child to be regarded 
crippled when he has all of his limbs, but one or more does not ref! 
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os ? When is a child a cardiac case? How bad must his vision be 
it is classed as subnormal? Such categorical details are essential 
Cle rvey purposes, as a basis for organizing knowledge, for adminis- 
el i procedure, and for treatment in its more general aspects. 
. 1) the practical side of classification, we have the matter of identifi- 
_— In some eases this may be done on the basis of common character- 
“ readily observable; in other cases it requires refined measure- 
leds We need measurement also to determine the degree to which a 
a ved handieap exists. Measurement of the sort here required is 
t entirely a product of the twentieth century, and there is much yet 
e lone. For example, while the audiometer has been found to dis- 
' four times as many children with impaired hearing as the teacher 
= | did, there are still technical defects in its use, and there are 
ns especially in connection with measuring the degree of deaf- 
mn if the mentally subnormal. In the area of systematic disorders, 
Wi rement is very incomplete and is largely of unknown depend- 
tte : Sinee early detection is of major importance in the treatment 
ert q mber of defeets, a reliable means of convenient measurement and 
na stematie use for surveys are vital needs. 
int . ving these three levels of knowledge, we are ready for the fourth 
and ; step, which is enumeration. How many children are there who 
y ul ; each elass? How important is each type, in terms of numbers? We 
, U : ave a national census of these facts, but we have fair estimates 
g ; vailable in the White House Conference of 1930. From that 
d ve learn the somewhat startling facts that there are probably three 
tiv n children with impaired hearing, sixty-five thousand who are 
ro ; r need conservation of vision classes, one million who have speech 
mit three hundred thousand who are crippled ; and among the deli- 
on systemically abnormal we note approximately one million who 
2 bereulosis or are suspected of having it; another million who have 
thes damaged hearts, and six million who are undernourished for 
son or another. To these must be added one hundred fifty thousand 
ye tie children, and an unknown number suffering from endocrine dis- 
T nd other handicaps. These groups embrace roughly twelve and 
o: } million children; though there is some duplication for children 
7 ; ore than one defect. We do not need to count the mentally atypical 
0 . e socially maladjusted in order to recognize that exceptional chil- 
d as i eregate to an impressively large figure. We should however, lik 
ef] ; the numbers more reliably determined. 
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Having the general field defined, and the quantitative importance of 
its subdivisions established, we should seek to learn more about the oc 
eurrences of the defects. A fifth type of knowledge would throw light 
on the distribution of handieaps, and the factors which are external 
the handicap but associated with its distribution. That is, we are co: 
cerned to know what conditions seem to favor the occurrence of a defect 
and what conditions seem unfavorable to it. Such knowledge large) 
comes from surveys when they consider enough factors. Such factors 
as age. sex. race, neighborhood, economic level, urban or rural region, ete 
may be significant with reference to the incidence of the difficulty. A 
pronounced associations are to be examined with regard to the possibilit 
of being in part causative, or conducive. Research of this type has be 
done on a considerable scale, but there is room for still more. 

With this knowledge of the distribution of a handicap we begin | 
process of building up a picture of the general syndrome which ult 
mately permits a refined diagnosis. We may add another aspect to 1 
picture by a sixth type of knowledge which is concerned with seeonda: 
characteristics of the defeet. This class of associated conditions embrac 
results of the defect, or concomitants which are normally indigenous | 
it, rather than eauses. By way of illustration, we may refer to the q 
tion of compensation in abilities; does the blind person have a keen 
sense of smell, and does the crippled person gain added strength in t 
good limbs? While the seientifie evidence is largely negative on thes 
points, except for the results of training and use, they serve to ill 
trate the class of real or supposed associated condition. 

Ty piceal or natural case histories constitute a seventh type of kno 


it is left alone? Do the hard 


edge. What happens to a handteap if 
hearine children improve, or continually worse, if they are 
given attention? Hlow long does it require for a defect to develop to 
maximum degree? How long will it continue to exist? How do its char 
teristics change from one period to another, and what are its eons 
quenees? Such knowledge is of great importance for the practitioner 
well as for the experimentalist. We need case histories both of the nati 
type, and of the experimental type dealing with those who have 
ceived various kinds of special treatment. This area is one of the mos 
important for research work. 

With the next level of knowledge, the eighth, we approach close to 
heart of scientific insight. This level ineludes an understanding of 


intimate strueture and funetional details of the defeet. We may il 
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vith the field of speech: What takes place when one stutters? Is 

ffieulty in the breathing, in the lips, or elsewhere. What are the 
. mal aspeets? When do they begin? Is one aware in advance that 
ng to stutter?) With detailed knowledge of the form of operation 
s involved in the handieap, one may formulate various elasses 
nting different varieties of the defeet, which call perhaps for 
t treatment 
ninth level ineludes a synthesis of several previous ones, and 
few new elements. It is concerned with causes, and represents a 
tie understanding of both immediate and antecedent causes. That 
iy say, for example, that a crippled child was directly maimed 
ecident; but a contributing cause may have been low mentality, 


ed hearing or seeing, ete. The direct cause of tuberculosis is the 


nis tuberele-bacillus ; but there are many contributing, predispos- 
ditions, some of which may be hereditary. Certain physical move- 
may be the immediate cause of stuttering, but social conditions 
enter in as contributing factors, and the very act of stuttering 
elf be in part a cause of further stuttering. On this level, we 
inv knowledge of conducive factors gained from a study of the 
tion of the handieap, correlate this with our knowledge of the 
onal character of the defect, and seek to arrive at a complete, de- 


pieture of the nature of the difficulty and its various possible 


\\ these nine types of knowledge, we have a picture of the syn- 
1 any handieap, and a complete diagnosis has been made possible. 
now turn attention to constructive amelioration. The tenth step 
ordingly be a study of prevention. Knowing the eauses, both 
te and remote, we attempt to interpose other forces or conditions 
Il he effective in blocking them. For example, knowing the num- 
ildren who are crippled at play each vear by different kinds of 
ts, we may study means of avoiding these, either through safety 
on, better physical training, removal of equipment or. other eon- 
that are dangerous, through prohibition, or through providing 
onditions elsewhere. Sight-saving work is largely preventive in 
is, and represents a well developed area of understanding. Re- 
the field of prevention is of the utmost value. 
eleventh step in a complete understanding of problems of the 
pped is study of the proper treatment for those handieaps which 
ready appeared—the ones that have not been, or could not have 
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been, prevented. This area is of large concern to the classroom teacher, 
and to other practical workers. What kind of care does a particular 
handicap call for? How should treatment vary with different degrees 
of the handicap? With different personalities? When there are addi- 
tional handicaps present? When, for example, should a cardiae case 
be taken out of the regular classroom or the general routine of school 
and put on a restrieted program, or under different conditions? We 
are here concerned primarily with what we might eall the proper care 
from the medical or therapeutie standpoint. While we may look to the 
medical field for basie information, we should not leave all research in 
this area to that branch of science. Properly trained research workers 
in education may well undertake the study of certain of these problems. 

As a twelfth type of knowledge we may mention the problems of edu- 
cational methodology, or technique of instruction. These, of course, in- 
clude techniques of learning. In the work of instruction we have need 
for the combined knowledge and artistry of the educator, the doctor, the 
psychologist, and the sociologist. The problems of general education are 
largely present, with the problems of special education superimposed. 
The possibilities for research are enormous, since the possible variations 
in technique appear to be endless. As an interesting example of research 
in this area, we may refer to the use of motion pictures to study the read- 
ing of Braille, thus laying a basis for a psychology of learning, with 
many possibilities for modification of the print as well as of the method 
of instruction. 

A portion of the instructional problems are reserved for a thirteenth 
classification, which we shall denote as the curriculum. By this we mean 
the larger aspects of the work in contrast to the techniques, or methods. 
For example, what are the long-time objectives of the education for each 
different type of handicap? What are the things one should strive for— 
in addition to physical rehabilitation insofar as this may be possible? 
We have here the usual problems of curriculum making, intensified by 
the presence of special conditions. 

We come now to the matter of follow-up service. Assuming that the 
individual has been properly guided through school, we should give con- 
sideration to the question: What will happen to him if we suddenly 
withdraw all institutional eare, and leave him to make his own way? 
How much follow-up service is needed? The handicapped have unusual 
difficulties in the world at large, and special consideration is necessary 


for their vocational adjustment. As a fourteenth area for study we may 
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therefore list the matter of vocational opportunities and vocational ad- 
justment for people with different handicaps, and different amounts of 
training. The practice at present is based mostly upon common observa- 
tion rather than any careful research. 

As the fifteenth class of knowledge about the handicapped and their 
are, we have the whole field of administration. To what extent, and in 
vhat manner, are the different types of technical knowledge being made 
serviceable to the handicapped? This area includes the kind of institu- 
tions, the modes of administration, the adequacy of financing, the kind of 
control, the nature of the laws, ete. The number and proportion of the 
handicapped who are receiving care in these institutions is also included. 
While there are a variety of topics here, we treat them as a single class 
heeause the type of knowledge commonly secured about them is a survey 
or normative type. A large number of studies have been made in this 
area, but our knowledge is still not complete. 

For our sixteenth type of study, we have the matter of appraisal. How 
idequate are‘the provisions that are being made? How appropriate or 
vell adapted are they? How well is the work being done day by day? 
How effective is it? Are the expenditures for special edueation produe- 
ng results sufficiently different from a less expensive education to war- 
rant continuance or development of the program? All practice needs 
constant evaluation, particularly in the light of rapidly advancing stand- 
rds. Research may be conducted both with respect to the means of mak- 
ng appraisals, and with respect to actual work being done. 

It was mentioned earlier that our measurement techniques were of 
recent origin, and are still imperfect. The accuracy and dependability 
f various forms of measurement, together with the effectiveness of va- 
ious modes of research, constitute a seventeenth field for study. In other 
vords, research must keep one eye turned inward upon itself to see that 
t provides instruments and techniques which are capable of affording 
in ever more refined body of knowledge. 

We should add one more aspect to round out the scientifie picture. 
lhis is the historical. It gives the background and perspective to ap- 
praisal. It aids in preventing the repetition of unprofitable experiments. 
It affords a measure of progress. It may deal with administration, with 
uublie attitudes, with techniques, or any other special phase. At the 
‘resent time we have adequate histories of most of the types of handi- 
‘aps, but not of the special phases of the field. 
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Perhaps these eighteen areas of study are sufficiently inclusive to | 
complete the picture of handicapped children and the work that is being 
done for them. I have however, reserved for final consideration a topic 
of especial interest which I believe to be of sufficient importance in the 
ease of the handicapped to warrant treatment as a separate, and nine- 
teenth, category. I refer to the matter of psychological orientation, or T 
ij adjustment. I do not mean those eases of maladjustment which are so lee 
marked and so overt as to cause anti-social behavior. T am thinking pri- re) 
marily of the inner aspects of the adjustment which handieapped indi- lu 
viduals make, or fail to make, to the outer world which they face. nee 
We know that many—perhaps the majority—of people who are en 
classed as normal have serious problems of adjustment to some phase of pe 
life. But the handicapped have additional problems. In most cases the ia 
child must go through life as a marked individual, carrying constantly 0 
with him his badge of physical inferiority. He cannot forget entirely his ie) 
many experiences as a child, with other children who did not hesitate to rhis 
run away from him—and perhaps make fun of him. And he eannot sub- erst 
merge these experiences in a wealth of dreams and plans, for he knows val 
his dreams cannot come true. He cannot be a leader on the playground, du 
nor can he enter normally into the activities of others. His life is largely ( 
one of looking on, and wishing—without any basis for hoping. set 
Where schools are well operated, attempts are made to overcome these ent 
tendencies in the psychology of the handicapped. But there has been S relia 
little research in this field,’ and that is why I eall especial attention to it. ite 
We need extensive, and very care fully made, studies of the mental and than 
emotional life of the handieapped in order to reveal means by which life litia 
for them can be made more real, more purposeful, more consequential. o ol 
A life in which there is continually increasing growth, richness, release 
of energies, [and] joy in achievement’”™ is, after all, the ultimate goal iti 
of all the efforts which are being put forth in this field. It is toward a epo 
fuller realization of this goal that the teacher, the administrator, and the ore 
research worker, are devoting their energies. \ 
Two leading references are: sl 
Cutsforth, Thomas D. The Blind in School and Society. (New York: D. Apple mi 
ton-Century Co., 1923), 263 p. ) 
Brunschwig, Lily. A Study of Some Personality Aspects of Deaf Children. Con m 
tributions to Education, No. 687 (New York Teachers College, Columbia University iS 
1936), 143 p 
“White House Conference, 1980. Addresses and abstracts of committee reports ot 


p. 292 (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1931), 365 p. 
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ALIDITY OF THE MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL TRAITS OF 
HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS BY THE METHOD OF 
RATING BY ASSOCIATES 
HAROLD O. SODERQUIST 


Wayne University 


INTRODUCTION 


THE important part played in the individual’s eareer by his non-in- 
lectual personality traits both in and after school has gained inereas- 
x recognition by edueators. However, progress in the quantitative 
iluation of personality and character traits, when compared with ad- 
nee in measurement of intellectual aptitudes and achievements, has 
en slow and uncertain. Studies of the validity of ‘‘measures’’ yielded 
paper-and-pencil tests (inventories, schedules, questionnaires, ete.) of 
‘ial and temperamental traits have not yielded encouraging results. 
One method of evaluating certain intangible qualities of behavior 


ich offers good prospects of valid measurement is rating by associates. 


‘his type of measurement proceeds on the theory that an individual’s 
ersonality can best be evaluated in terms of its effect on others, and that 


valid expression of this effeet can be obtained by the use of rating pro- 
dures under controlled conditions. 

Confidence in character rating received a serious blow through Rugg’s 
scovery of the unreliability of the Army Rating Seale. (4) Later experi- 


entation, however, has gone a long way toward solving the problem of 


cliability, if reliability is understood as consistency or stability of esti 


ite. This has been accomplished by using a larger number of judges 
an was employed in earlier investigations and by insuring better con- 


‘itions of acquaintance. Furthermore, greater attention has been given 


» objectifying trait definitions in order to reduce the guesswork about 
e exact meaning of trait names. Recent studies in schools where the 


iting-by-associates method has been used to measure character traits 


eport a reliability which rivals and even surpasses the reliability of the 


ore objective measures of the intellectual traits. (5) (1) (6) 

While the problem of reliability of rating has apparently been solved 
situations where conditions are favorable the question of validity has 
mained pretty much where it was left by Thorndike (7) and Knight, 
2) who pointed out that the ‘‘halo’’ effect of general estimate tends to 
as all judgments of specific traits no matter how many judges are 
sed or how well acquainted they are with the person to be rated. In 
et, it has been shown that under certain conditions high aequaintance 
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(3) may facilitate the operation of halo. On the other hand, it would 
seem reasonable to assume that recent attempts to objectify trait def 
nition should have had some influence in eliminating ‘‘halo’’ effeet. Fu 
ther discussion of this problem will be deferred until the validity of th 


findings of the present study is taken up. 
While experimentation with rating is on the increase and certai 
problems inherent in rating are being ironed out, practically nothing ha 


4 


been done toward the standardization of procedure or the general adop 
tion of rating as a method of measurement in our schools. It was the pur 
pose of the present study to contribute something toward meeting this 
deficiency by demonstrating that it is possible to obtain reliable and valid 
ratings in a social personality trait of high sehool pupils under eertai: 
conditions. It is also hoped that the present report will interest hig! 
school administrators in adopting rating by associates as standard pra: 

tice, not only to obtain data for experimental use in guidance, but to 
make possible a future study of the relation between a pupil’s reeorde: 
school ranking in a personality trait and his later personal and voce: 

tional suecess. A special aim of such further study would be the attemp' 
to add to our present inadequate means of prognosticating teaching a} 

titude. 


PROCEDURE 


The present study involved obtaining ratings in ‘‘sociability’’ of hig 
school pupils in thirteen different schools and of all grade levels from 
the seventh to the twelfth. The high school level was chosen beeause it was 
felt that it is the only period in the individual’s career which offers a‘ 
onee favorable conditions of mutual acquaintance, maturity of judgment 
consistency of character traits, and homogeneity in age and general ey 
perience. 

The total number of groups rated in sociability was 54, of whieh 3 
were girls’ groups and 24 were boys’ groups. The groups ranged in si: 
from 15 to 62, each representing only one grade in order to insure 
high degree of mutual acquaintance. Boys rated boys only and gir! 
rated girls. The method of rating used was the order-of-merit or ran! 
ing type. The list of names to be ranked was arranged alphabetical]; 

The following excerpt from the rating directions (Soeiability Que: 
tionnaire) will show how attempt was made to define the trait and wh 
detailed procedure was used: 


‘C. Please read very carefully: 
You are asked to judge the ‘‘sociability’’ of your schoolmat 
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who are listed on the attached sheet. You will follow the procedure 
for ranking as outlined below. (Boys will rank boys and girls 
will rank girls only.) 

Definition of sociability: A boy who is sociable is one who has 
many friends among his boy schoolmates and likes to mingle with 
them in a social way. He is a good mixer, companionable, and easy 
to talk to. He is often invited to social gatherings. A girl who is 
sociable is one who gets along with her girl schoolmates in the 
same way. 

Because one of your schoolmates is a good friend of yours does 
not necessarily mean that you should rank him as very sociable. 
It is the one who you judge has the most friends among his 
schoolmates and who is most sociable that should be given first 
place whether he is a good friend of yours or not. 

Please do not worry about how your schoolmates rank you in 
sociability. People naturally differ in this quality as they do in 
height or weight. One who is very sociable is not necessarily any 
better (or worse) than one who is not so sociable.’’ 


Procedure.—( The pupil was instructed to rank his classmates by writ- 
» the name of the one he judged most sociabie at the top of the Rank 
st and the one he judged least sociable at the bottom of the list ; then to 
oceed again to pick out the most sociable and least sociable of those who 
mained, writing their names next to the top and next to the bottom of 
e list, respectively. The pupil was directed to continue in this way until 

his classmates’ names had been written in the Rank List. He was, of 
irse, instructed to leave his own name out of the ranking. ) 

Each individual’s final rank was based on the median of the ranks 
signed him by his classmates. 

A different procedure was tried in order to make the rating less irk- 
me, particularly in the larger groups. The following quoted directions 
ll indieate the procedure used: 


‘* Directions for rating: 
1. You are now asked to go through the list of your class- 
mates and pick out the __* persons you consider the most sociable 
in the group. Draw a line around (encirele) each of these names. 


2. Now pick out the names of the __* persons whom you judge 


to be the least sociable of the group. Draw a line through (cross 
out) each of these names.’’ 


"Note: The number inserted here depended upon the size of the class. One 
irth of the group was used in each instance in this experiment, meaning that each 
ge marked only one-half of the names in the list. 
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The final rank assigned to an individual was based on the number ot In 
times he was mentioned in the highest quarter of his group minus the nd g 
number of times he was mentioned in the lowest quarter. This procedure 
vielded slightly more reliable ratings in groups of twenty or more whilk 
the first proceedure was slightly superior in groups less than twenty in 
number. 

A third method was also tried which directed the rater merely to 
check the names of the half of his classmates whom he considered to pos _ 
sess the most of the trait in question. The frequeney of mention thus be 7 
eame the basis for an individual's final rank. This proceedure did not 10 
vield as reliable ratings as the two previously deseribed methods except in : 
the trait of ‘‘friendliness.’’ The method has special advantages in rating 7 
the latter trait since it obviates the necessity of asking the pupil to rate rotal 
any of his classmates as unfriendly to himself. 

For use in testing the validity of ratings in sociability, ratings wer 

also obtained in friendliness, leadership, and ‘pep?’ in certain groups 
under the same general conditions which governed rating in sociability 
The definitions used in the rating instructions for these traits are quoted 
below : 

‘*Friendliness: Note the attached list of your schoolmates. You ar i 
asked to rank them for friendliness to vourself by observing the — 
following procedure :’’ (Procedure described 

**Leadership: Imagine your elass is to send a delegation or com 
mittee to present a petition to the superintendent of your school 5 oo 
The delegation must be headed by someone in the class who has 
the ability and personality necessary to make an effective appeal 19 
to the superintendent. There is attached an alphabetie list ot Tota 
members of vour elass whom you are asked to rank for the job 
of leadership yresenting vour petition.”’ 

amount of the quality ealled ‘‘pep’’ (liveliness, animation, en anes 
thusiasm, vim, vivacity), many with an average amount, and ther pasting 
some with less than average. You are asked to judge your school Meien 
mates in ‘‘pep’’ by the method of ranking, using the following litions 
procedure.’ the ela 

RELIABILITY OF RATINGS superi 

For each of the 54 groups rated in sociability reliability coefficient nifican 
were predicted from correlations between random halves of estimat: 15 to 
with the use of the Spearman-Brown formula. The coefficients thus ol n the « 
tained ranged from r.75 to r.97 with only one coefficient below r.86. T! or the 


average was .956, the median .925, and Q, .029. 


% 
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of In the following two tables the coefficients are grouped by size, sex, 
he nd grade level of the group. 
- rABLE I 
il 
i RANGE AND AVERAGE OF RELIABILITIES OF SOCIABILITY RATINGS 
In OF BOYS AND GIRLS IN DIFFERENT GRADES 
Rous Girls Total 
to No. of No. of No. of 
(rade Group Range (\verage Groups Range (Average Groups Range \verage 
OS 
| 12 7 87-.97 933 10 92-—.97 949 17 87—.97 942 
11 96 933 89-97 042 88—97 929 
Lol 10 88.96 930 94~.96 950 7 941 
9 > 92-.97 946 5 94—.96 944 10 92-—.97 945 
Ih 
75-—.96 91~—.97 6 97 17 
ne 7 87-—.94 913 ; 90-94 927 6 S7—.94 
ite I i 24 75-9 9°26 ) 89-97 i 4 7 7 me 
> 
rABLE II 
Ps RANGE AND AVERAGE OF RELIABILITIES OF SocraBinity RATINGS 
y FOR GROUPS OF VARIOUS SIZES 
ec Girls Total 
N f No. of \ of 
(irony Range (\verage Grou} Range (vera ps Range \verag 
re i 1 940 4 } 14—.95 943 
he 15-49 150 1 
10-44 940 048 12-97 
) 7 92 96 ) 87.97 we 
mn 
i ; 948 6 91—.97 11—.97 14° 
as 
24 91 94-—.97 10 91 9 945 
al 19 06 6 90—.97 4 12 75-97 
O I 7 17 926 M45 i 7 86 


Examination of Table I reveals absence of influence of grade level on 


‘3 eliability except perhaps below the ninth grade. Here the slight drop 
: n average reliability is attributable mainly to the exceptionally low eo 
] ficient (7.75) for one group of eighth grade boys. Aequaintanee con- 
i litions in this class were unfavorable because a recent reorganization of 
the elass had made a considerable change in pupil personnel. The slight 
superiority of the coefficients for the girls ean hardly be considered sig 
t nificant. Table IL reveals that size of group within the limits studied 


15 to 52) had no significant differential effect on reliability. The drop 
n the coefficient for the smallest size-interval is due to the low coefficient 


or the one group already referred to. 
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In general it must be said that the tables show definitely that wher 
normal conditions of mutual acquaintance exist junior-senior high schoo! 
pupils tend to agree with each other highly in estimating the rank of ar 
individual member of the class in the trait of sociability. 


RELIABILITY OF RATINGS IN OTHER TRAITS 


The self consistency of ratings in friendliness, leadership, and ‘‘ pep” 
was determined in the same way as for sociability. Table III shows th: 


findings: 


TABLE Ill 


AVERAGE RELIABILITY OF RATINGS IN FRIENDLINESS, 
LEADERSHIP, AND PEP 


= vo. of Groups Range of Rel \verage Median 
srait Rated Coefficients Coefficient Coefficient Q 
Friendling 13 71 to .92 86 88 
Leaders} 94 to .99 96 955 
6 91 to 97 Yo 95 I 


The table indicates that the trend of the coefficients for friendliness 
was definitely lower than that for the other traits including sociability 
This is due, no doubt, to the faet that the method of obtaining the ratings 
in friendliness was such as to exelude halo effect. 

As in the case of sociability the factors of grade level, sex, and siz 
of group appeared to have little differential effect on the reliability o 
the ratings in friendliness, leadership, and ‘‘pep.’’ In view of thes 
findings it was judged that the ratings in these traits were statistical! 
adequate for use as criteria for validating the ratings in sociability. 


VALIDITY OF RATINGS 

Although the high consistency of estimates reported above may | 
assumed to indicate some degree of validity of the ratings, other studies 
have shown that high agreement between judges does not necessarily in 
sure a valid measure. 

In the present study two general types of validation were attempted 
the positive and the negative. The positive type involved correlatin: 
pupils’ ratings in sociability with teachers’ ratings of the same groups 
also with pupils’ ratings of the same groups of friendliness, leadershi| 
and ‘‘pep.’’ The latter traits were used as criteria of sociability on th 


assumption that they constitute important elements in that complex 
The negative validation proceeded by correlation of ratings in sociabilit 
with M.A., 1.Q., and scholarship-rank, on the theory that low correlati: 
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er vith these intellectual measures would indicate that a possible halo of 
00! cademie successes had not greatly influenced pupils’ estimates of social 
al raits. Correlation of ratings in sociability with the order of names 


ilphabetie) presented for ranking was also caleulated, on the sus- 
icion that where for any reason pupils found discrimination difficult 
they might have been highly susceptible to such an extraneous sugges- 


p” on as the order of the names in the elass list. 
th The twenty-seven instances in which correlations were obtained be- 
ween pupils’ ratings in sociability and teachers’ ratings yielded a range 
coefficients from r— .07 to r .96, an average of .72, a median of .73, 
nd a Q of .16. Only one of the coefficients (r — .07) was below r .40. It 


noteworthy that 12 of the 27 coefficients were r.80 or higher, the 


hest reaching r .96. This point is of great significance when it is con- 


‘ dered that there are many factors that normally militate against high 
; orrelations, namely: (1) the small number of teachers doing the rating 
I one teacher in most instances, in no instance more than three); (2) the 

_ eachers’ lack of complete acquaintance with the group; and (3) the 

= itural inability of many teachers to judge non-scholastie traits. The 

ual ist deficiency has been confirmed by other investigators. In other words, 

is argued that teachers’ ratings obtained only under the most favor- 

™ ible teacher-rating conditions should be used as a criterion. The many 

e igh correlations could not have come about merely by chance. This 

se logie is supported by the fact that expectations of high or low correla- 

My, ion were realized in those schools where the number of pupils per teach- | 
: would naturally lead to expectations of favorable or unfavorable ac- 
juaintanee conditions. Moreover, in those instanees where teachers ex- 
sressed confidence.in their ratings the correlations with pupils’ judg- 

Bae ents were high, while the converse was true in those cases where teachers 

, vere not so sure of their estimates. 

in It may be concluded, therefore, that if teachers’ estimates under 
avorable rating conditions may be taken as a criterion, ratings of pupils 

“] vy their associates in the trait of sociability have a signifieant degree of 

alidity. 

DS In view of the high agreement between pupils and teachers where 

] eacher-rating conditions were favorable it is admitted that in those in- 

he lances it was seareely worthwhile to employ the more laborious method 

'N f rating by associates. On the other hand, because of the almost invari- 


bly high consisteney of the ratings by pupils and the instability of con- 


4 
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ditions favorable to teacher-rating it is contended that rating-by-associ 


ates is the more dependable method for schools. 


The other correlations involved in the positive validation of the soci 


ability ratings all show high relationship between ratings in sociability 


and ratings in friendliness, leadership, and *‘ pep.”’ 


Table LV presents the findings. 


TABLE IV 
RELATIONSHIP OF RATINGS IN SOCTABILITY 
IN THREE OTHER TRAITS 


ro RATINGS 


Range of 


rs 


Tables Il and 


To contend that the high intereorrelation shown above are an indi 


cation of the validity of the sociability ratings could be done only on tw: 


assumptions, namely, first, that friendliness, leadership, and ** pep”” may 


he accepted as important elements of sociability, and, second, that ** halo’ 


Is not responsible for the high intereorrelations. Neither of these as 


sumptions can be accepted in toto with any considerable degree of con 


fidence. While it may be admitted that sociability is probably a comple 


of several factors we cannot know what they all are and certainly eannot 


know to what extent each contributes to the whole. Moreover, in view 0 


the facet that the halo of general personal estimate still remains the 


vreatest obstacle to obtaining valid trait measures by rating, there i: 


good ground for suspicion that the high intercorrelations shown in Tabl 


[V are due in considerable measure to the effect of personal friendshiy 


on the estimates in specific traits. These considerations will probably 


not warrant further consideration of the ratings in leadership and ** pep’ 


as important criteria of validity for the sociability ratings. 


The ease for the friendliness criterion is different, however. It woulk 


be difficult to contend that friendliness is not the most essential eleme 


of sociability. As defined and rated in the present study it might vei 


well be identified with the latter trait. It appears, therefore, that soc 


ability is of such a nature that its ratings under conditions of this stud 


is self-fortifying; that is, the validity of its estimate is strengthen 


- rather than weakened by halo, since the halo effect presumably) come 


from a quality (friendliness) which itself is the main constituent of so 


phi 
6 Fol. 31, No. 
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Med. r cor 
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bility. If then the friendliness estimates themselves are valid—the rat- 
x conditions would seem to insure this—it follows that a considerable 
egree of validity for the ratings in sociability may safely be predicted. 


NEGATIVE VALIDATION 

The negative validation procedure involved correlations between 
ociability ratings and mental age, [.Q., and scholarship-standing. The 
ndings are presented in Table V which also shows the effect of grade 
evel, 

The table indicates that the relationship between sociability and thi 
ntellectual measures is generally low but tends to be definitely positive 
‘he positive trend of the correlations is what might be expected in view 
f the frequency observed phenomenon that desirable traits tend to vary 
ogether. But, are the coefficients low enough to warrant the confidence 
ata possible of intellectual prominence or school **smartness”’ 


TABLE V 


\VERAGE CORRELATIONS OF RATINGS IN SOCIABILITY WiTH MENTAL ASE, 
.Q., AND SCHOLARSHIP CLASSIFIED BY GRADE LEVEI 


M.A I.Q Scholarship 
No. of No N f 
Grout Rang (ver. Gro Rang Ay Grout Ra Ay 
7 19 to ys 16 ba! 19 to .57 18 11 19 to .61 
24 to 45 13 to .58 7 to 58 
4 1 to ‘ 7 12 te .52 7 6 to 7 ix 
12 ¢ 14 15 to .7 i 8 to ‘ 
4 2 t 28 4 14 to 16 to .7 6 
2 1 t 17 2 04 to 4l 2 4 45 to 71 
19 27 19 70 l i4 
if lf 1 


is not affected the pupils’ estimates of sociability > Previous invest! 

ators have reported correlations between personality and intellectual 
raits ranging from r .25 to r .92, with most of the coefficients nearer the 
wer extreme. But even here it cannot be confidently assumed that halo 
f intellectual *‘stand-out-ishness”*’ was not responsible to seme extent for 
e observed correlations. 

Perhaps an answer to the question may be obtained from a compari 
on of the correlations obtained between ratings in sociability and scholar 
lip with those obtained between ratings in friendliness and scholarship. 
lt is assumed at the outset that sociability and friendliness are practi- 


‘ally identical traits. It is also assumed that conditions for rating friend 
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liness were such as to preclude halo effect of scholarship. Table VI pre- 


sents the comparisons. 


TABLE VI 
COMPARISON OF COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN FRIENDLINESS 
AND SCHOLARSHIP WITH COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN 
SOcIABILITY AND SCHOLARSHIP FOR THE SAME GROUPS 


r r Excess for 
Friendliness Sociability Sociability 
Group and and and 


Scholarship olarshiy Scholarship 


12th bovs (Granite Fa . 40 +6 O4 
1 boys (Cokato) ; 31 25 —.06 


11 


Bes 


( White 


(Granite 


Cokato) 


(Granite 


9th boys(Cokato ‘ 59 95 O4 
(Granite 


1 giris 


The figures indicate a close parallel between the two series of correla 
tions. It would seem, therefore, that if it is admitted that the friendli 


ness ratings are free from the influence of scholarship halo, the ratings 


in sociability are also largely free from this influence. 


Further reference to Table V reveals the interesting fact that the 


correlation of sociability with scholarship inereases as the grade level d« 
creases. This trend is not parallel in the case of M.A. and [.Q. Since it 
has been shown that the effect of a scholarship-halo on ratings in soci 


ability is probably small at any grade level, the increase of the coeffi 


cients with the decrease in the grade level cannot be attributed to th: 


younger pupils’ greater susceptibility to that influence. The most plaus 


ible explanation is that in the lower grades the teachers, when grading 


the scholarship of their pupils, are more influenced by the persona! 


likableness and friendliness of their pupils than in the upper grade: 


where objective means of determining ability are more commonly used 


thus raising the observed correlations beyond what the true relationshi; 


would demand. If this explanation is correct, and since longer mutua 


acquaintance and greater maturity of judgment may be expected to rer 
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ler the estimates of seniors more dependable than ratings below that 
evel, taking the average correlation for seniors (r .27) as representing 
nost nearly the true relationship existing between scholarship and soci- 
bility would seem justifiable. The correlation of r .27 is low and would 


thus constitute negative validation of the ratings in sociability on the as- 


imption that the true relationship with scholarship is also low. Where 
ie intereorrelations rise above r .27 it has been shown that the excess is 
t any rate not due appreciably to the halo of scholarship. 

The final step in the negative validation process was the correlation 
‘the order of the class list as it appeared in the rating instructions 
alphabetical) and rating in sociability. Correlations were calculated in 
fteen instanees representing all the junior-senior high school levels. The 
esulting coefficients were found to range all the way from r— .22 to 

r .48, with an average of .10, a median of .04, and a Q of .10. Only 
vo of the coefficients are fully reliable, one r .42 and the other r 48. The 
ict that the coefficients ranged on both sides of zero may be interpreted 


‘o mean that elass-list order does not usually influence pupils’ judgement 


rating their classmates. The two apparently reliable positive coeffi- 
ents do seem to indicate, however, that in certain instances order of the 
lass list may be suggestive to raters and thus be a cause of systematic 


rror. It is to be noted that the higher positive correiations are confined 


to grades below the tenth. The caution might therefore be recommended 


lat ratings made by pupils in the ninth grade or below be tested against 
ie order-of-class-list criterion. 

To settle finally the question whether ratings by teachers or by pupils 
s to be preferred, the further question regarding the relative validity of 
he two methods needs to be answered namely. Are teachers less sub- 
eet to the influence of a possible scholarship halo than pupils? Correla- 
ions of ratings in sociability with scholarship were caleulated in both in- 
tances for 19 groups ranging from the seventh to the twelfth grades. 
(he average of the correlations between pupils’ ratings and scholarship 
vas ry 49 and for teachers’ ratings and scholarship, r .52. This would 
idieate that teachers’ ratings correlate at least as high with scholarship 
s do pupils’ ratings, and that if scholarship-halo affects raters’ judg- 
ients in estimating social traits, teachers are subject to this influence at 
east as much as pupils. It has already been shown, however, that scholar- 
\ip-halo has probably not been operative to any great extent in pupils’ 


atings obtained in the present study. 
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EFFECT OF ACQUAINTANCE at 
As a part of the study of the aequaintance factor as it affeets an indi 
vidual’s rating by his associates one of the questions proposed at the be 
ginning of this study had to do with the influence on rating of duration 
of membership in the group and place of residence (country or town) 
For this phase of the investigation three schools were selected where a 
large proportion of the pupils were from the country. Within each of thes« 
two groups two divisions were made, one consisting of those who had 
heen members of the class for two years or more and the other of those 
who had not been members for as long as two vears. 
For each of the 549 individuals the percentile rank in sociability was lj 
determined and the average rank for each group thus found. The results 
are shown in Table VIT. s 
TABLE Vil pe 
(\VERAGE SOCIABILITY STANDING OF FouR Groups OF PUPILS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
ro PLACE OF RESIDENCE AND DURATION OF MEMBERSHIP IN CLASS 
r 2-4 town pupils 2 or more years in class 
r 2 town pupils less than 2 years in class see 
Cc 24 country pupils 2 or more years in class 
oF country pa less than 2 years in class in 
Range of \verage of of 
Grour Nx Ranks S.D Ranks Average ‘ 
2+ BKoys 1 to 99 52.8 1.7 
Pr 2+ Girls 137 1 to 99 25.9 61.6 1.5 
rs Boys, Girls 23 2 to 91 23.1 19.6 dca 
C Boys 2 to 98 28 45.6 2.2 
( 1 1 to 98 7.7 18 
‘ to 9 25.7 6 2.7 
| gir parated here because ill total crour 


The figures in Table VII clearly show that the pupil who lives in the 
country is more likely to be rated below the average of his group in soci 
ability than the town pupil, regardless of the length of time he may hav 
heen a member of the class. It is also clear that for town pupils thos 
who have been members of the class less than two vears will usually b 
rated below those who have been members two vears or more. This ten 
dency, although present in the ease of the countrys group, is not so definit: 

that instance. 

The most probable explanation of the lower average rating of country 
pupils is the faet that this group has less opportunity of contaet wit! 


the rest of the class, especially in after-school extra-curricular activities 


n which the school is | 


and in the soeial activities of the community 
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sated. There is no question but that the isolation of country life has a 
odifying effect on an individual’s inclination toward social contacts 
itside of the immediate family circle. How permanent this modification 
ould remain after change to a more socially favorable environment 
ould only be a surmise, The facts of residence should no doubt play a 
art in the interpretation of school ratings in social traits, and for this 
eason where records are made of trait rankings residence facts should 


lso be entered. 
FEASIBILITY OF DISTINCTION BETWEEN TRAITS IN RATING 


In view of the high correlations observed between ratings in socia 
ilitv and in the other social traits the question arises whether it is feas- 
ble to attempt to distinguish between these traits in rating. Nearly all 
revious investigators report halo effect of general estimate on ratings of 
pecifie traits. The implication is that the analytical route to the rating 
f character is a ‘‘snare and a delusion.’’ The atomistie viewpoint which 


as held sway during the recent past years of rating-seale construction 


seems to be giving way to viewing personality as an organic whole which 


innot be compartmentalized into traits but can be defined only in terms 
i variable total response to varied specifie situations. If distinetion be 
ween traits in rating is to be justified, therefore, it must be done only 

en traits ean be defined in terms of distinctly different situation-re- 


sponse conditions. It would seem that friendliness and leadership would 


wet this eriterion, and might well be retained for separate rating in 
ll schools. That these traits have less in common than either one has 
ith sociability is suggested by eorrelation shown below for five SrOUpS 


whieh all three traits were rated: 


ab ea rs 
Group 2 
‘ mp v4 
t;yroup 4 7 
(ire > 
Average 


The correlations of scholarship with the two ratings in question show 


ther that the traits are probably constituted differently : 


olar and 
lead rsnij 
ip i 7 
Grou} 4 
G up 78 79 
Group 4 
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The figures indicate that the scholarship factor plays a larger part uy 

in leadership estimate than it does in sociability estimate. pp 
It would seem, therefore, that separate rating is feasible in the eas | 

of traits which ean be defined as distinctively as can leadership and ati 
friendliness. However, if only a general rating is desired for the total lat 
social personality, it is believed that rating in sociability will yield as on 
usable a measure as any. al 


TRANSMUTATION OF RANKS 


To render ranks in series of different length comparable they need to xp 
be transmuted either into percent ranks (percentiles) or into deviation ho 
units. The latter are, of course, theoretically superior to percentiles, but : 
for practical purposes, since percentile rank is a commonly used measure ib 
in schools, pereentiles may be used for recording trait standings if in ( 
terpreted in the light of the fact that differences between individuals el 
at the extremes are more significant than differences in the middle range ate 


of the rank series. 
The formula for changing a rank in a particular series into a per ke 


eentile rank is 


In this formula R represents the actual rank in the group (the highest that 
rank being numbered 1) and N represents the number of individuals i ke 
the froup rol 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS | 

1. When reliability is interpreted as consistency or stability of rat les 
ing evidenced by high agreement between the raters, the data of this ne 
study indicate definitely that, under normal conditions of aequaintanee tes 
the rating-by-associates method yields estimates in sociability of a uni oe 
formly high level of reliability on all grade levels in the junior-senio: nel 
1e 


high school. This statement is to be considered in relation to the siz 
limits of the sex-groups studied, 15 to 52. This conclusion would apply 
also to ratings in the other traits studied, friendliness, leadership, and 
‘pep.’ 
2. The conclusions regarding validity of the sociability ratings ar 
naturally not so unequivocal because the criteria of validity were neces 
sarily set up on the basis of assumption. However, in terms of the eri 


teria set up, namely, teachers’ ratings under favorable conditions an 
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ut supils’ mutual ratings in friendliness, pupils’ ratings in sociability 
ppear to have a high degree of validity. 
Ise 3. The low average correlation found between scholarship marks and 
nc atings in sociability at the 12th grade level was offered as negative vali- 
fal lation of the latter. While in the lower grade levels the relationship rose 
- o a considerable figure it was shown that this was not due to any appre- 
able halo of scholarship but most likely to the influence of pupils’ per- 
onality on the teacher when marking scholarship. 
4. It has been shown that the order of the class list may ordinarily be 
to xpeeted to have little influence on rating. However, in any instance this 
on hould be tested out. 
ut 5. The study indicates that as a general rule rating by associates is 
re » be preferred to ratings by teachers. 
n 6. Pupils living in the country were rated lower in sociability than 
ils cir town classmates. Likewise relatively new members of the class were 
ore ated somewhat lower than members of longer standing. This suggests 
he caution that for mixed residence groups recorded ratings in a trait 
r ke sociability should be qualified by facts regarding pupils’ residence. 
7. It would appear that analyzing personality into traits for rating 
urposes is not feasible except where clear distinction between traits can 
« made in variable situation-response terms. The present study indicates 
” that friendliness and leadership can be so treated. If a general rating of 
bs ikeableness or ** personality’’ is desired, a rating in sociability alone will 
srobably yield as valid results as a more analytical procedure. 
It is believed that the present study should justify high school author 
, ties In recording percentile-standings of their pupils in traits like friend 
Sa ness and leadership obtained through the method of rating by associ- 
, tes. This recommendation would apply also to colleges where aequain- 
tance conditions are favorable. Such records would make possible fur- 
. ther valuable studies of the usefulness of trait ratings in guidance and in 
) he prediction of personal and vocational success in life. 
d 
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A SIMPLIFIED PREDICTION EXPERIMENT 
CHARLES H. WEST 
Industrial Commission, Madison, Wisconsin 

Tue purpose of this study was to determine how well semester grades 

a course in college algebra (Mathematics 1 at the University of Wis- 
nsin) could be predicted from records available after the first week 
‘Instruction, using a minimum of statisties. 

This experiment was preliminary to a statistical study involving the 
ime data.’ The complete statistical methods of prediction as earried 
it in that study will always give more exact results than any simpli- 
ed procedure. Many persons wishing to use predictions have not the 
chnical knowledge required, or lack time to carry out the extensive 
mputation. The writer maintains that such people could—and no doubt 
me do—use available records to great advantage in making predictions 
volving very little statistieal work. 


The subjeets of this study were 361 students, nearly all freshmen, 


enrolled in Mathematies 1 for the semester ending in February, 1934. 


rhe predietive records available for a/] were the number of semesters of 
igh school algebra and the numerical marks on the placement examina- 


on, which was given at the end of one week of class work. For nearly 


three-fourths of the group there were also available, as part of entrance 


ecords, percentile ranks based on the rank in ¢lass in high sehool, and 
ereentile ranks on a psychological test. For the few upperclassmen, 
rade point averages for college work already completed were available. 
\t the end of the semester, grades were assigned by each instructor sep- 
rately to the students in his own sections, as follows: A, B, C, D, E 
condition), or F. The faet that grades were used as a criterion has no 


caring on the methods involved. Grades, however bad, are the seale by 


whieh college success or failure is measured. Any more reliable criterion 


vould merely be easier to predict. 

To obtain the information necessary for predicting the grades of the 
934 group, records for the corresponding 1932 and 1933 groups 
ere compiled. For the predictive measures (i.e., placement ex- 
mination marks, and high school and psychological test pereentile 
nks) class intervals of ten points were used, 0—9%, 10 — 19, ete. 
‘scatter diagrams were prepared showing the grades obtained by 
tudents seoring in each class interval of each of the predictive meas- 

West, Charles H. ‘‘The Practieal Statisties of Prediction.’*’ Journal of FEx- 

ental Education, IIL (March, 1955), pp. 198-203. 
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ures. These were studied, without any attempt at computing or estimating 
correlations, to determine which of the predictive measures apparently 
bore the closest relation to grades. In addition, simple arithmetic av- 
erages were computed from the grouped data. Then, guided only by 
thorough familiarity with these data over a two-year period, and with 
the theoretical and practical aspects of statistical prediction, the writer 
predicted 1934 grades, as soon as placement examination marks beecam« 
available, attempting to keep in mind the grades to be expected for stu- 
dents with various combinations of predictive records. To avoid under 
estimating any student, especially possible failures, all predictions wer 


made high in ease of any doubt. 
99 


The results of these predictions appear in Table I. Of the 324 who 


completed the course, 126 were predicted correctly. Of the remainder, 
146 deviated by one grade, 41 by two grades, 10 by three grades, and 
only one by four grades. The average deviation was .81 of a grade, and 
only 16.0 percent deviated by more than one grade. Of the 22 predicted 
‘F’’, 14 dropped out of the course, and the other 8 received F. 

To determine whether useful predictions could be obtained by on 
not familiar with the previous studies as made by the writer, the follow 
ing set of directions were drawn up: 

1) Use the placement test mark as the basis for estimating grades 

as follows: 


Placement mark Grade 
9 A 
7—8 B 
4—6 
3 
2 


2) Modify the grade thus estimated if the high school decile an 
psychological test decile are not within three or four points ot 
the same values as the placement mark. Rarely change the firs! 
estimate by more than one grade on this basis, and give the psycho 
logical test decile the least consideration. 

3) Use the grade point average as the basis for estimation where | 
is available. 

4) Predict F’s conservatively, and give E only when in doubt as t: 

D or F (since few E’s are given). In general, when in doubt, pre 

diet nearer to the average of the group in question (i.e., peop! 

who have had two or three semesters of high school algebra). T! 

following averages may be of assistance ; 
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Students with Students with 
2 semesters of 3 semesters of 


high school high school 
algebra algebra 
Grades in Mathematics 1...... low low B 
Placement test marks........ 4—5 7 
High sehool decile rank...... 5—6 6— 7 
Psychological test decile...... 4 D 5 6 


(Juite naturally the principles which guided the writer in preparing 

iese Instructions, as well as in making the original predictions, are de- 
ved from the more precise statistical methods. Having determined that 
ie placement examination mark was apparently the best predictive meas- 
ire, the relations of the first item above may be set up by further in- 
nection of the seatter diagram. The second item follows from the fact 
hat the second best predictive measure adds but little predictive effi- 
‘seney when combined with the best, and additional measures are seldom 
vorth including. The average is the basis for predictions, and predictive 
weasures make it possible to predict some individuals above, and some 
«low, the expected average. This fact and another, usually overlooked, 
hat predictions farthest from the average are subject to the greatest 
rrors, account for the cautions of the last item. 

One of the instructors predicted the 1934 grades according to these 
ustructions, in a little more than an hour. To simplify the work, only 


the first digit of each score was provided, so that all numbers between 


0 and 59 were recorded as 5, ete. The results appear in Table II. Cor- 
ect predictions were made in 121 eases; 150 deviated by one grade, 36 
y two grades, 14 by three grades, and 3 by four grades. The average 
leviation was .85 of a grade, and only 16.4 percent deviated by more than 
me grade. It is evident that these results are but slightly poorer than 


hose obtained by the writer.’ 

* Statistical note on evaluation of predictions. Arbitrarily assigning the values 
, 4, 3, 2, 1, 0 to the letter grades, the standard error of estimate computed directly 
rom the differences between predicted and obtained grades is 1.13 for Table I, and 
20 for Table II, to be compared with 1.52, the standard deviation of the obtained 
rades. The correlations for Tables I and II are found to be .71 and .66 respectively. 
‘sing the formula ¢,,, =o, ¥ 1— 1°, the standard errors of estimate are found to be 
08 and 1.14, The difference between these values and the larger ones obtained by the 
rst method is due to the difference between the averages of predicted and obtained 
rades, which is fairly large in this case, because predictions were made high in 
ubtful eases. That is, if all predictions were increased by one grade, the correla 
on would be unchanged, but obviously the predictions would be less accurate. Iv 
tatistieal predictions, this error in predicting the mean is usually small in com 
arison with other errors, and neglecting it will exaggerate predictive efficiency by 
uly a negligible amount. But to be strictly correct, the standard error of estimate 
hould be computed directly from differences between predicted and actual grades. 
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TABLE I 
RESULTS OF THE AUTHOR'S PREDICTIONS 


Grades received 


(rrade Dropped ont 

Predicted A B Cc dD E F of the Course Total 
\ 24 15 ) 44 
B 44 41 ] 2 131 
Cc 14 8 19 7 19 100 
D l 12 8 2 l 7 45 
r 1 4 8 5 21 
14 22 
I 74 iZ 7 1 


TABLE II 


RESULTS OF PREDICTIONS MADE ACCORDING TO THE INSTRUCTIONS, 
Ustne DEcILE ScorRES ONLY 


Grades rece ! 

( id Dropped out 
I d \ B D f the Cour Tota 
\ 6 9 
B 45 10 3 151 
‘ 4 1s 7 I 14 108 
D 1 1 
! 4 l 17 
74 7 7 61 


The predictions of Table IL tend to be more conservative, i.e., neare: 
to the average, than those of Table I, a point to be considered in modi 
fving the instructions for another vear. The writer predicted the lowe: 
grades somewhat more accurately. Predictions were the same for thre« 
fourths of the eases, and better agreement could be expected if two people 
predicted the @rades on the basis of the same set of instructions. Ther 
is little doubt that results as good or better can be obtained another year 
using the results of this study. 

While it is admitted that a formula will vield better results, it can 
not be denied that the predictions obtained by this simple procedur 
are better than none at all. In addition, predictions may be made fo 
all students whether records are complete or not, on the basis of what 
ever information is available. Either table indicates that the predictions 
are good enough to be very useful for sectioning groups or eliminating 
the worst failures, and to be of very great value in the hands of guidane 
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EDITORIAL 


PLANNING AN ACTIVE SCHOOL YEAR 


IN teaching as elsewhere one way to keep from moving backwards is 

aim to move forward. While this observation is by no means new, it is 
ue that a great number of persons do appear not to be making very much 
rogress professionally. They may, of course, have merely come to rest 
mporarily upon some sort of a plateau. Some of these plateaus rep- 
esent high levels of achievement and some do not. Some represent the 
ery best achievement of which the individual eoneerned is eapable ; and 
thers represent only the poorest sorts of approximations to the achieve- 
ients of which the individual is capable. In some way the beginning of 
new school year always seems to bring these things to mind. 

One of the very best ways to continue to grow with experience is to 
lan with each new school year a new and determined attack upon the 
veryday problems of education. There are many things that one might 
o, but, of course, to make progress it is necessary that one does some- 
ing. What one actually does will depend upon one’s own interests and 
apacities, the needs of the situation, the time, money and materials avail- 
ble, and many other things. All the writer desires to do here is to remind 
ic reader of some of the perennial problems of education in whose study 
e may find pleasure and professional growth. 

In the first place the evaluation of one’s efforts as supervisor, teacher, 


i administrator is always important. It is only through the application 
if carefully devised instruments of measurement to the products of learn- 
ng that the effectiveness of the instructional program ean be determined. 


n last analysis new curriculums, new methods, and new materials of 


ustruction are improvements over old ones only when they produce or 


ontribute to superior results. Psychologists have long made a point of 
ie fact that knowledge of progress is essential to learning. This is true 
t the pupils, of the teachers, of the supervisors, and of the administra- 
rs, since only by a knowledge of the results of their efforts ean they im- 
‘rove the process. Considerable progress has been made in the measure- 


nent of the more tangible aspects of edueation. More work needs to be 
lone with the less tangible aspects. The measurement of these less tangi- 
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ble produets of learning are most difficult but being so should not be em 
ployed as an exeuse for doing nothing about them. Measurement is 
fundamental to all learning, teaching, and professional advancement 
Effort expended in this field should bring both personal satisfaction and 
professional recognition. 

Problems of the curriculum are at present very mueh in the fore 
ground. The problems in this field are of three sorts: 1) those that relat 
to the selection and validation of subject matter; 2) those that relate 
to the gradation of subject matter; and 3) those that relate to the or 
ganization of subject matter for teaching purposes, While the activities 
in each of these fields has been guided by certain prineiples, too numerous 
to enumerate here, one of the very great needs of to-day is for more evi 
dence of the effectiveness of the many curriculums proposed and put int 
operation. All newly developed courses of study and eurrieulums ar 
in & manner just so much wishful thinking until shown to be otherwise 
There is need for careful and painstaking evaluation of the new develop 
ments in the field of curriculum construction. When one reealls the many 
different areas of learning and the fact that instruetion in these area 
may be given at many different levels of maturity, the problems that 
need to be solved in this field become very numerous. 

There are many problems in the field of methods that remain unsolved 
In spite of the extensive researches in the field of learning little is know) 
for certain about how learning really takes place and the conditions fo: 
most effective learning. There is room for much research in this field. Man) 
teachers are interested in supervised study. Much of the literature in this 
field is on the device level. There is need that these devices be related t 
the prineiples of learning and teaching and checked for effectiveness 
Motivation is always important in learning. It is one of the most prac 
tical problems that the classroom teacher must consider in bridging the 
gap between the values of youth and maturity. Individuals differ an 
provisions must be made for these differences in the organization of in 
struction. Space does not permit more than a reference to the study o 
the pupil behavior, mental hygiene, social development, and edueatio: 
through many related fields and problems. 

The plea of this editorial is for more general alertness in the study o 
the problems of education in the classroom. The mere routine perform 
ance of the activities usually associated with teaching is hardly enoug! 


The hope is that teachers and supervisors as well as pupils may becon 
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earners of the learning process, all working together for the achievement 
if the purposes of education. While practice does in a sense make per- 
ect, the teacher must practice the right thing, she must be ever alert 
nd 
o the relationship between process and product, no mere mechanical per- 
ormance of the teaching act will suffice. The teacher may or may not 
re ecome an active research worker, but her own interests and those of the 
ati 


srofession will be best served when she becomes aggressively interested in 
earning more about the complex activity of teaching. 


A. S. Barr 
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Edi ation 
Thi nk ing 
Book 


306 pp. $2.50. 


SYMONDS, 
the P 
York: 
Ine., 


PeRcIVAL M. 

sychology of 
McGraw-Hill 

1936), xii 


and 
( New 


Company, 


This book 


have 


Educators 
of the 


develop 


fills a real need. 
maintained for vears that one 
chief aims of education is the 
ment of the powers of thought. 


of this, 


In spite 
little to 
chil 


education has done very 


cultivate the power of thought in 


dren, Teachers have been so thoroughly 
concerned with seeing that their pupils 
get the right answers that they have 
failed to permit them to learn to think 


by allowing 


other reason 


them to make mistakes. An 
this diver 
educ 


ignorance on the part of teachers 


for gence between 


aim and practice in ation has been 
a real 
of the pre 
ature on the 


heen 


tions for teachers 


thinking. The liter 
of thinking has 


of practical 


cesses of 
psy chology 


not roduective sugges 


on training in thinking 


However, this new book of Symonds 
changes all this. It is a veritable gold 
mine of information for the teacher and 


curriculum builder. If taken seriously by 
ould make 
ib] 


education 


educators it sl possible what 
it 


has seemed a yet unapproached 


nim of to produce capable 
thinkers. 
The book itself consists of three 


I. Introduction. IT. 


parts: 
Analysis of 
Ill. Integration 
ms. The 


in detail what 


various 


thought processes, and 


educational in plicati 
chapte rs of Part II e 
Symonds considers to be 


thou 


nineteen 
over? 
nineteen 


Se} 
The material for 


arate 


ght | rocesses 
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Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor x: 
Kai Jensen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


an ethod of 


these chapters eame from the author’s 
observations of a group of graduate stu 


dents in their attempts to solve 
tuken from the 


and C1vies, 


eontains a 


verbally 
fields of eco 
Each of these chap 


probl ms 
nomics 


ters very practical 


sectior 


headed ‘‘ applications to edueation.’’ 


Th. 


analysis of 


‘onsists of six chapters. 


first is a rather traditional 


the thinking processes, The next chapter 


ms in th although it 
pretend to be 
The cha 
education ean do to 


read and 


Imperfeeti nking 


doesn’t comprehensiv 
called What 
thinking’ 
studied by 


is well done, pter 


IM prove 


should be ever 


tencher. It contains in its few page 


gvestions to revolutionize edu 


eation. The remaining 


conduct, 
thinking’’ and ‘* Edi 


chapters are « 


‘Thinking about ‘* Testing 


iwational research a 
thinking.’’ 


So often teachers have insisted, ar 


with justice, that 
offered them no practical 
children to think. 
this 
true. 


psychologists hay 


very guidan 
Howe ver 


book, th 


In training 
with the publieation of 


is no longer 


KARL S. BERNHARD 


7 iversity of Toroi to 


Mary. Some Relationships B 
tween Supply and Demand for Nev 
Trained Teachers. A 
in a Selected Representat 
C 
eation, No, 564 


Survey of 
State ontributions to Ed 


New York: Bure 


septembe 


of Pul 
lumbia 


This i 
eacher-t 
he year 
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the year 
ourses. 
jtumber 
chool te 
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rreparat. 
rraduate 
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taught i 
Unemplo 
vere 
Mighteen 
rs were 
n which 
inor pr 
wreent o 
chool 
ural or 
ittle cor 
ions of 
rained a 
chools. 

rained 

salary fo 
vas aon 
=11S bety 
mites ane 
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ear had 
two year 
vould his 
achers 
The au 
nee of 

jurses, 

ounty s 
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eaching. 
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of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1935), 69 pp. $1.50. 


This is a study of the graduates of 
eacher-training courses in Missouri for 
he year 1932-33 and of the types of posi- 
ions which they secured during 1933-34, 
the year following the completion of such 
ourses. It includes data regarding the 
umber of rural, elementary and high 
«chool teachers prepared by each type of 
raining institution in 1932-33, and de- 
tuils regarding age, sex, experience, and 
graduate. Of the 


reparation of each 


rraduates, 37.5 pereent secured teaching 


sitions. Sixty-one percent of these 
taught in their home cities or counties. 
Unemployed numbered 53.34, and no data 
vere found concerning 9.2 percent. 
Kighteen percent of the high-school teach- 
rs were teaching one or more subjects 


they had neither major nor 


n which 
inor preparation in college. Thirty-one 
wreent of the teachers prepared for high 
chool 


ural or 


teaching were employed in the 


elementary areas. There was 


ittle congruency between the combina 


ions of subjects for which teachers 


trained and those commonly found in the 


More high-school teachers were 


chools. 


than needed. The mean 


salary for rural teachers was $329. There 


rained were 
as a mean annual difference of only 
*118 between salaries of high-school grad 
utes and those with two years of college 
raining. If all new teachers for that 
ear had been required to have at least 
two years of college training, there still 
vould have been an excess of qualified 
eachers over the demand. 

The author recommends the discontinu 
nee of the high-school teacher-training 


urses, climination of certification by 


ounty superintendents, and voiding of 


ife certificates after long periods of non 


eaching. She also recommends the or 
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ganization of an association of the insti- 
tutions of higher learning for the pur- 
pose of studying the situation and work 
ing toward its improvement. 

EARL W, ANDERSON 


Ohio State Unive rsity 


BoGarbus, Emory S. Introduction to So- 
cial Research Sutton- 


$3.00, 


house, 1936), pp. xi + 237. 


(Los Angeles: 
The sociological publications on re- 
search procedure have increased during 
the past decade almost as rapidly as in 
education, This parallel development is a 
natural consequence of similar interests 
and techniques in two fields which should 
more closely related than at 
Both 


survey, testing, questionnaire, documen 


be much 


present. fields employ historical, 


tary-analysis, observation, interview, 
check-list, seore-card, experimental, case, 
renetic, and statistical procedures. 
Bogardus has prepared a useful book 
which discusses first the preliminary 


phases of research—exploration of the 
available literature and information, and 
organization for research (assistants, clip 
ping bureau, publicity, and financial sup 
port). Later chapters deseribe the various 
research approaches and procedures in so 
ciology: ecological, statistical, observa 
tion, community survey, measuring opin 
ions and attitudes, group and personal in- 
terviews, life histories, diaries and letters, 
materials. Two 


and interpreting case 


chapters discuss graphie and _ written 
presentation, and a final chapter empha 
sizes the value of ecodperative research. 

In addition to the footnote citations a 
nine-page bibliography is provided, which 
could have been supplemented advan 
tageously by drawing more freely on re 
cent publications in education and psy 
chology. The precedent has already been 


established in a new book on the method 


ology of edueational research which util 


or’s 
stu 
ally 
CCO 
hap 
tior 
Th 
h it 
ive 
“lu 
ing 
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izes the sociological literature rather ex- 
tensively. Probably the most serious 
omission is consideration of the possible 
contribution of experimental sociology. 
The canvass of related literature and 
sources might well have been more de- 
tailed. Although the statement printed on 
the jacket of the book, ‘‘a clean-cut, 
lucid deseription of how one may become 
an authority in any field of social in- 
quiry,’’ is a rather ambitious claim, work- 
ers in the several social science fields will 
profit from a perusal of the volume. One 
important outcome of such a reading 
should be a decrease in the large num- 
ber of mass statistical surveys of 
current practice and an increase in the 
more direct, analytical, and diagnostic 
ease and personal-interview methods, al- 
though the two approaches are compli- 
mentary and supplementary. Frequent 
use of concrete illustrations of research 
procedure is especially commendable. 
CARTER V. Goop 


Unive ty of Cincinnati 


Fry, CLEMENTS C., and HAGGArb, HOWARD 
W. The Anatomy of Personality (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1936), 


pp. Xl S57. $3.00. 


There must be something to this ide: 
that personality types follow body types 
because every generation of men since 
Theophrastus of the ancient Greeks has 
had its doctors who explain personality in 
terms of body types. Fry and Haggard 
have given themselves over-enthusiastic 
ally to doing the job for the present gen 
eration and they have created an attrac- 
tive, interesting, and readable book 
which makes it all the more a liability 
to the non-technical people who will 
read it. 

Of course, one would not find fault with 


material like the following quoted from 


[ Vol. 31, No. 


page 13: ‘‘Character is a product r 
sulting from the action of the enviror 
ment upon the personality. The adapt: 
tion of the personality, the conditionin 


of its inherent qualities, thus results i 


patterns of reaction and modes of bi 
havior, which in time become the chara: 
ter. Character as thus formed then guide 
to behavior. But the acquisition of char 
acter does not alter the fundament: 
qualities of the personality itself; it dk 


termines the forms in which they are dis 
played.’’ Some of us feel that the rea 


key to the understanding of human bi 
havior emerges from the inter-action b« 
tween the basic needs and traits of tl 
individual and the kaleidoscopic sit 
ations in which the individual must fun 
tion. If this awareness had been pri 
served throughout the book only prais 
for it would have been forthcoming. 
Unfortunately, the emphasis of this vi 


ume is upon the ‘‘anatomy’’ of persona 


ity rather than upon functional factors 


This gives rise to repeated statements lik 
the following on page 92: ‘‘The ne 
born baby is irrevoeably predestined by it 
inheritance to develop—if it survives 

certain general physique and a certa 
general coloring. Environment does ni 
shape these fundamental qualities. Th 
are independent of climate, and of soci 
and economic status and of all the di 
sires to the contrary.’’ Page 93: ‘‘T) 
basie elements of personality are dete 
mined by heredity and are therefore « 
tablished at the moment of concepti: 
Just as in the ease of physique, the bal 
is irrevocably predestined to develop 
certain type of personality by virtue 

its genetic component—and nothing « 

be done about it. Babies are born to 

strong or weak in impulse, or some 
yeree between ; they are born to be brig 
or stupid; they are born to be cheer! 


or gloomy, warm or cold, vivacious 
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egmatic; they are born to be strong 
weak or normal or deviated in ego. 
id again nothing can be done to alter 
ese peculiarities.’’ These quotations go 
» far for me to be able to accept them, 
t they give the thesis of the book. 
Not a shred of documentation is offered 
the book nor is any bibliography ap- 
nded. Most engaging descriptions of 
rsons and their behavior illustrate each 
‘int made and cause the book to earry 
nvietion as one reads it. It is a pity 
at a germ of truth has been elaborated 
to a broad thesis, covering all the mani- 
stations of personality, which cannot be 
entifieally validated. Many of us who 
al with growing children have been 
vaiting for a long time a volume which 
mld strike a proper balance in describ- 
the role of innate factors of energy 
ructure, body build, personality needs, 
d the effects of varying environmental 
nditions in the emerging behavior. The 
eded volume has not yet been writ- 
n, for definite experimental evidence ex- 
ts that ‘‘ The Anatomy of Personality’’ 


kes too extreme a position. 


DANIEL A. PRESCOTT 


tgers University 


GGAN, ANNE SCHLEY. A Comparative 
Study of Undergraduate Women Ma- 
ors and Non-Majors in Physical Edu- 
cation with Respect to Certain Personal 
rraits. Contributions to Education, 
No. 682 (New York: Bureau of Publi- 
‘ations, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 1936), pp. viii + 117. $1.60. 


In this investigation it was proposed to 
termine what kind of young woman en- 
red physical education as a profession 
ups of college women were chosen and 
alyses were made of preferences, in- 
rmation, intelligence, motor ability, and 
rsonality. The results indicate that 
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those who choose physical education as a 
profession prefer work and play of an 
exciting, 


compared to other college women who 


vigorous and competitive nature 


prefer a quieter, less vigorous, more non- 
competitive quality. Tastes in literature 
are about the same but in most all other 
preferences the physical education stu- 
dent prefers the more objective, forth 
right type of thing to the non-majors 
preference of the more subjective and 
aesthetic. Whereas the intelligence of the 
two groups were similar some little su- 
periority in general information is en 
joyed by the non-major women. In motor 
ability the majors are superior and on the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory the 
physical education group is more emo 
tionally stable, more extroverted, and 
more dominating. The author suggests the 
use of some of these instruments in the 
improvement of the selection and train- 
ing of physical education teachers. 
OBERTEUFFER 


Ohio State University 


RopGerRS, G, An Experimental 
Investigation of the Teaching of Team 
Games: A Study, Applied to the Ele- 
mentary School Level, of Three Meth- 
ods of Teaching. Contributions to 
Education, No. 680 (New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1936), pp. v + 65. 


$1.60. 


Objective evidence of the effectiveness 
of varying methods of, teaching three 
team games is presented in this study. 
In actual elementary school situations 
(Cleveland and Lakewood) groups were 
selected, given an initial test on skills in 
soccer, volley ball, and playground base 
ball, taught the games according to one 
of three methods chosen, given a final 
test after the application of the chosen 
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method, tested next for knowledge of 
rules and strategy of the game and fi- 
nally equated by groups at the comple 
tion of the experiment. Pupil prefer- 
ence of the methods was also obtained. 
The three methods used (and described 
very clearly on pp. 10 and 11.) were 

1) Playing the game without practice 
of any game technique; (2) Practicing 
isolated game techniques for 90 percent 
of the class period and playing the game 
for only 10 percent of the time; and (3) 
Practicing the game techniques in rela 
tion to felt need for improving skill in 
those techniques while playing the game. 

The study shows clearly that the pupils, 
whether taught by spe cial physical educa 
tion teachers or by classroom teachers, 
achieve greater skill in, know more about, 
and have more fun learning these games 
When taught by method whereby they 
practice game techniques in relation to 
felt need for improving skill m those 
techniques while playing the game. Other 
orrelative results of the study are not 
statistically significant except the con 
firmation of the general impression that 
the special teacher can do a better job of 
teaching physical education than the 
classroom teacher. 

On the whole this study will be help 
ful in improving teaching procedure in 
all game situations from elementary 
soccer to varsity football. It substanti 
ates current assumptions and gives them 
needed seientifie bac king Drill, re motely 
related to a need and done largely for its 
own sake, loses almost the last vestige of 
its repute and, at the same time, contin 
uous playing of a game without instrue 
tion of its techniques is demoastrated to 
be a comparatively wasteful process. A 
clear statement of problems growing out 
of this study is ineluded for those who 
might wish to follow on. 

D. OBERTEUFFER 


Ohio State University 
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JERSILD, ARTHUR T., and BIENSTOCK 
Syivia F. Development of Rhythm 


Young Children. Child Development 


Monographs, No. 22 (New York: Bu 


reau of Publications, Teachers College 


Columbia University, 1935), pp. vi 


O7, $1.60, 


This monograph is an intensive stud 
of children’s ability to keep time t 


music and not, as might be suppose: 


from the title, a study of rhythm in its 


broader meaning 


The subjects used in the investigatio 


were %4 children, between 2 and 5 years 


of age, and 17 adults. Their performance 


consisted of beating time with the hand 


and walking to the accompaniment of 


music. Success consisted of being in e 


uct time with the beat of the music. Tl: 


musical stimuli were presented by means 


if rolls of music run through a meehar 
eal piano, Three types of rolls were used 
1) those providing a mechanically a 


curate beat pattern, (2) those mor 


nearly resembling musie as played by 


hand, that is containing pattern vari: 
tions, and 3) rolls ‘‘simplified’’ | 
eliminating all notes except those comin 
at the same time as the accented beat « 
the music. The subject’s performance an 
the beat in the musie were recorded « 
motion picture film, The speed of tl 
camera provided for a unit of measur 
ment of .04 of a second. The techniq 
seems to be accurate; statistical reliab 
ities of the scores range from .50 to .9 

The main findings of the investigati 
are: 

1) Accuracy of performance increas 
more than 100 percent with age betw« 
2 and 5 years. 

2) Adults make scores more than tw 
as high as 5 year-old children. 

(3) There are no important sex 


ferences. 


| 
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OCK +) There is great individual variabil- 
= at all ages, 
nen 5) There is no reliable data on the 
Bu lationship between 1.Q. and ability to 
lege eep time. 
6) Subjective judgments made by 
achers and investigators of the accuracy 
children in keeping time are highly 
ud ntrustworthy when compared with ob 
t «tive measurement. 
Sex 7) Children’s singing ability has a 
its rrelation of .07 with keeping 
me, 
wy 8) Children keep time with the un 
ans ltered musie as well as with simplified 
im 
nd %) Within the range of 76 to 186 
‘ eats per minute accuracy increases with 
crease In tempo. 
The 10) Compositions in 2/4 and 3/4 and 
os 1/4 time are of approximately equal diffi 
ilty for children. 
ao 11) For children keeping time by 
ilking is slightly but not significantly 
™ asier than beating time with the hand. 
12) Correlations between hand and 
ri 
l 
in 
tl 
hy 


foot scores of about .80 were obtained. 

(13) The amount of practice provided 
in the study increased scores by about 16 
percent. In the opinion of the authors that 
is insufficient to justify emphasis upon 
improving ability to keep exact time in 
rhythm work with small children. ‘‘ The 
more practical educational concern, it 
would seem, is to provide the child with 
opportunities to participate in rhythmical 
activities, to cultivate his interest in 
rhythmical expression and his ‘feeling’ 
for rhythm, to encourage him to impro 
vise patterns of his own and take part in 
exercises that might, directly or indi- 
rectly, lead to an improvement in his ver 
satility, poise, balance, and muscular con- 
trol in motor response to a rhythmical 
stimulus.’’ (pp. 96-97) 


This investigation of one aspect of 


rhythmie ability in young children is 
worthy of careful reading. Other phases 
of this ability are very much in need of 
similar study. 

C, RAGSDALI 


| versity of Wisconsi 
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RESEARCH ABSTRACTS and BIBLIOGRAPHIES “ 


Address all communications relative to research abstracts and % 


bibliographies to A. S. Barr, University of Wisconsin, Madison, ¥ 
Wisconsin. 


BULLETINS Public Instruction, the author indicat 

Anperson, Earn W. (Chairman) and ‘© ! oli es pertinent to the administra 

Oruens. ‘Teacher Personnel,’? Re- of schools in Kentucky. 
view of Educational Research, VII 


(June, 1937), 118 pp- 


‘ARR, WILLIAM G. ‘‘A Bibliography o 
Education in the Depression,’’ A Ri 
This issue of the Review contains dis- port of the Educational Policies Con 

cussions of teacher supply and demand ; mission (Washington: National Educa 


the measurement and prediction of teach- tion Association, June, 1937), 118 py 
ing ability; recruitment for teacher train- 7 Se 
ing; the preparation of teachers; teach- rhe bibliography which was original 
er selection and placement; local resi- planned for use in preparation of a mon 
dents and married women as teachers; in- graph describing a long-time program « 
service training of teachers; physical and research into the influence of the depres 
mental health of teachers and adminis- “07 0" education. Supplies titles relat 
trative adjustments; teachers’ salaries: ing to historical problems, theory al 
tenure of teachers; pensions and retire philosophy, population, 
ment pay; the legal status of teachers; personnel, = 
and teachers associations, organizations ganization and administration, finance: 
and unions. Bibliography. and administration, and professional a1 
scientific activities, 


CAMPBELL, GEorGE W. ‘‘ The Influence of 


Court Decisions in Shaping the Pol CuAMBers, M. M. ‘* Youth Serving O 
icies of School Administration in Ken- ganizations,’’ (Washington: America 
tucky,’’ Bullet of the Bureau of Council on Education, 1937), 327 pp 
School Service, IX (June, 1957), pp. The author presents an introducto: 
1-32, survey and deseriptive directory of t! 
The author discusses the problem of 20M governmental Youth Serving Orga: 
court decisions as they affect school ad- 7&tions with information as to hea 
ministration and attempts to deal with quarters, membership, purpose, activitic 
the legal principles of publie school ad staff, and publications. 
ministration as derived from court de- 
cisions. From a study of U. 8. and Ken- Drtsco_n, JAMes A. ‘‘ Frequency Stu 
tucky Constitutions, federal court deci of Speech Errors in Lackawan: 
sions, Kentucky Common Sehool Laws County, Pennsylvania,’’ Bucknell Joi 
1934), opinions of the Attorney General nal of Education, XT (June, 1937), } 
and reports of the Superintendent of 8-12 
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ple mibe r, 1937 | 


The author deseribes the speech errors 
n a survey made in Lackawanna County, 
‘ennsylvania and makes suggestions as to 


e remedy, 


ELLS, WALTER Crossy. ‘‘Surveys of 
\merican Higher Edueation,’’ (New 
York: The Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, 1937), 
531 pp. 

An extensive report on the history, 
techniques, results and costs of surveys 
f American Higher Edueation with 
ecommendations and trends is presented. 


Epwarp C, ‘‘ An Account of How 
a Determined Effort to Improve 
Scholarship has Succeeded at Purdue 
University,’’ Purdue News (LaFay- 
ette: University Press, 1935-36 Reprint 
if the President’s Report, VIIT (July, 
1937), pp. 3-14. 
A study of the achievements, status, 
nd other identifications and a compila- 
m is presented describing certain char- 
teristics of Purdue students which are 


mpanied with scholastic achievement. 


‘RAP, HeNRy (Chairman) and OTHERS. 
‘*The Curriculum,’’ Review of Educa- 
tional Research, VII (April, 1937), 
pp. 123. 
‘his issue of the Review contains dis- 
ssions of the social basis of the cur- 
ium; plans for curriculum building 
| research; reorganization of subjects; 
rriculum investigations in art, music, 
imereial education, English language 
| grammar, handwriting, reading, spell- 
, foreign language, health and physical 
cation, home economies, industrial arts 
| voeational education, mathematics, 
ce, and social studies; activity cur- 
ilums; curriculum surveys; and ecur- 
ilum investigations at the teacher- 
ining, college, and university levels. 
liography. 


‘scott, Epwarp Lyon. ‘‘The History 


RESEARCH ABSTRAC 


TS AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES oY 


of Secondary Education in Washington 
and Hancock Counties in Maine,’’ Uni- 
versity of Maine Studies, Second Series, 
No. 41 (Orono: University Press), 
XXXIX (May, 1937), 171 pp. 


The author presents from documentary 
sources a survey of the field in the light 
of historic and economic forces which 
have moulded the progress of education 
in the counties studied. 


MarTENS, H. ‘‘The Deaf and the 
Hard of Hearing in the Occupational 
World,’’ United States Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education (Wash- 
ington: 1936), 92 pp. 

The author reports a survey of the oc- 
cupational status of some 20,000 deaf and 


hard-of-hearing young people. 


Per Capita Costs in City Schools, 1985-36, 
(Washington: Office of Edueation, 
United States Department of Interior, 
1937), 23 pp. 

This bulletin presents an analysis of 
current expenses per student in average 
daily attendance in public schools in 310 
city school systems during the year end 


ing June 1936. 


REAVIS, WILLIAM C., BOLMEIR, EDWARD 
C., and Stumpr, Wiprert A. ‘‘Rela- 
tions of School Principals to the Cen- 
tral Administrative Office in Large 
Cities,’’ Bulletin of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals of the 
N.E.A,. Department of Sec 
ondary-School Principals of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association) XXI 
(April, 1937), 368 pp. 

The authors present the status of the 
school principal in the cities studied and 
set forth the relations of the principal 
with the central office. 


Salaries of School Employees, 1986-87, 
Research Bulletin of the National Eda- 
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enation Association (Washington: Na 

tional Edueation Association, 1937 

pp. 28. 

This Research Bulletin presents a sum- 
mary of the salaries paid city school em- 
ployees for the school year 1936-37. The 
studies deal with trends in salaries, 1930- 
31 to 1936-37; range and distribution of 
salaries in 1936-37; interstate compari- 


sons; and inter-city comparisons. 


Situ, Harry P., and Waitt, RUSSELL 
E. The Emergency Colle quate Centers 


of Central New Yorl Svracuse: Bu- 


reau of Educational Research, Syra 


ecuse | niversity, 1937), pp. 56. 


This bulletin reports the findings of a 
study undertaken co-operatively by Syra 
cuse University and the U.S. Office of 
Edueation, and presents data on the social 
and educational background, the psycho 
ieal test scores, the scholarship and 
vocational outlook for Emergeney Center 
students. Three out of every four stu 


dents plan to enter the professions. 


STODDARD, ALEXANDER Chairman 


and OTHERS, Re search Ve mo andi mon 


Educatio n the Depression, The Edu- 
cational Policies Commission New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 
1937 173 py 


This monograph outlines a research 
program for studying the effects of the 


depression on education, discussing his 


orieal and comparative problems; prob 
lems in student personnel; problems in 
@ program of instruction; problems in 
staff personnel; organization and ad 
ministration; problems in finance, busi- 
ness and properties; problems in profes 


sional and scientifie activities, ete. 


Teacher Retire ment Sustems and Social 
See ty, Research Bulletin of the Na- 


tional Edueation Association Wash 


[ Vol. 31, No. 


ington: National Edueation Associa 
tion, 1937), pp. 61. 


This report is planned primarily to set 
forth the status and conditions of teache: 
retirement in the United States, and sec 
ondarily to compare the old-age future of 
teachers with the expectancy of workers 


in other fields. 


The Role of Research in Educationa 
Progress, Official Report of the Amer 
ican Educational Research Association, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, February 20 
24, 1937 (Washington: American Edu 


cational Research Association, 1937 


This is the third annual report of the 
meetings of the American Edueationa 


Research Association. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 


SUPERVISION 


EMBREE, Roya, B. ‘‘A Cumulative 
Record System Based on Permanen 
Standard Seores for Intelligence Qu 
tient and Achievement,’’ The Scho 


Review, XLV (June, 1937), pp. 438 


The author points out the pitfalls 
cum lative record systems and deseribe 
the forms used by the University Hig 


School, University of Minnesota. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING AND 


PEACHING 


Breed, Freperick S. ‘* Generalization 
Spelling,’’ The Elementary Schoi 
Journal, XXXVII June, 1937), py 
750-742. 

The author presents a survey of ex 
perimental studies in spelling which seer 
to show that we are to shortly accord 
greater recognition to rules in the ten¢ 


ing of spelling. 
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RESEARCH NEWS and COMMUNICATIONS 

* 6 Address all research news and communications to Carter V. 

“a “s Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, ee 
Ohio. 

Bec 4 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE METHODOLOGY OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND RELATED 
PROBLEMS, 1936-1937 


jon, CARTER V. Goop 

20) University of Cincinnati 

du This is the eighth annual bibliography include: federal aid, voeational education, 

7), n the methodology or techniques of edu- state legislation, CCC edueation, school 


tional research to be published in the transportation, plumbing and sanitation, 


the ] nal of Educational Research. It city school administration, guidance and 
na vers approximately the hg from counseling, broadeasting, education in the 
y 1, 1936, to July 1, 1937. The earlier depression, rural education, the small 
nnual bibliographies may ‘he found in school, library, curriculum, objectives, 
e issues for October, 1930; September, spelling, reading, mathematics, science, | 
31: Oetober, 1932; September, 1933: foreign languages, social studies, junior ' 
September, 1934; October, 1935; and high school, secondary education, teacher 
ve September, 1936." edueation, urban universities, education 
” {s in other years, the compiler of this of women, higher education, educational 
ut bliography is impressed by the large psychology, schoolroom learning, mental 
- nber of references concerned with sum hygiene, interest, personality, intelligence, 
S s of accomplishment (some covering competition and codperation, tests and ex | 
entury of progress), current develop nminations, genetics, eugenics, and an 
nts, present status, trends, and pre thropology. 
ons of future trends or developments Under the first heading, references of 
9 ering a wide variety of areas, issues, more than ordinary interest in education 
d problems to be solved. These at and related fields are concerned with: ' 
pts to take stock of the gains effected, problems for investigation in secondary i 
survey the present status, to reco onize education Kikenberry , the next cen- 
solved problems, and to discern future tury in science (Furnas), the develop- 
nds seem entirely wholesome in a field ment of sociology (House), principles 
M new as edueation which has all the and problems dealing with competition 
M riable and uneontrolled factors of a and codperation (May); a hundred vears 
ial science present to place limitations of anthropology (Penniman), crucial 
investigational procedures and _ find issues in edueation Studebaker), a 
- vs. Under the first division of the bib decade of progress in eugenics, and edu- 
graphy the areas or topics represented cational problems in a depression. 
" Aside from the bibliographical and 
* Extensive additional bibliographies may be summary contributions appearing in the 
nd in Good, Carter V., Barr, A. 8S. and hg 
tes, Douglas E., The Methodology of Edu Review of Educational Research, Psycho 
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nal, School 


Revieu 


abstract 


Office of Edueation 


| bulletins, volumes of graduate 


theses, and other sourees, certain guides 
under the second subdivision of the bibli 
unusual value: library 


ography are of 


guide (Brown), bibliography on social sei- 
ence methods of research (Culver), libra- 
the District Hill), 
Marsh), 
bibliographies and summaries in educa 


Monroe and 
t 


on the teachin y of 


ries of of Columbia 


directory of higher institutions 
Shores), bibliography 


Smith 


tion 


English and 


Painter), bibliography on comparative 


education (Smith and Painter), and bib 
liography on education in the depression. 
Under the third heading may be noted 
rather remarkable number of books in 
education and related areas dealing with: 
scientific and research methods in general 


Bogardus, Fitzpatrick, George, W. R. 


Good, Monroe and Engelhart, Symonds, 
Whitney measurements and examina 
tion Avent, Bingham, Cattell, W. 8. 
Gravy, Hunt, Kandel, Orleans), scientific 
and experimental psychology Boring, 


Fearon, Lav), ease Bristol, 
Hamilton, Robinson, Sheffield, Williamson 
and Darley, Young Eells, 
statistical method (Broom, 


and Ekas, Enlow, Garrett, W. 


proc dure 


survevs 
Engelhardt 


Davenp rt 


R. Good, Guliford), graphs and t ables 

Arkin and Colton, Walker and Durost 
and eorreetive readin or ( Betts MecCal 
liste 


The 


evaluation of 


fourth subdivision, concerned with 


research and educational 


| rocedure, includes: year book on the 


ise of background in the 


interpretation 


of edueational issues Arrowood), the 
series of monographs on the evaluation of 
higher institutions (Gardner, Russell and 
Waples, Zook Hag 
curriculum Kilpatrick, Rugg), 
Whipple 


raisal of experimental high 


Reeves, and gerty 


treatises 
evaluation 


textbook and ap 


| school prac 
tices (Wrightstone 


subdivision 


‘ontains two com 


TIONAL 


Vo 


RESEARCH | Vol. 31, 
prehensive publications of interest in tly 
guidance of graduate students and r 


search workers: graduate work in engi 


John and Hammond), and auto 


neering 


biographies of leading psychologists 


( Murchison 
AND TRENDS: 


ISst ES, 


I. PROBLEMS, 

NEEDED RESEARCH 

Ashbaugh, E. J. ‘‘An Unsolved Probler 
in Spelling,’’ Elementary English ke 
» XIV (January, 1937), 17, 24 
What makes a word difficult to learn 


Barr, A. S. ‘*‘Some Problems in Curri I 
ulum Making,’’ Journal of Educationa i. 
Research, XXX (January, 1937), 357 


Boyee, G, A., 


Issues in 


and Beatty, W. W. 
Secondary Mathematics,’’ 


Clearing llouse, October, 1086 
jriges, T. H. ‘* An Uneultivated Field,’ 
Teachers Record, XXXVIII 


May, 1937), 637-47. Eleven 


Colleae 
sugges 
tions for making research in edueation 
more effective. 

and Others. Functions o ] 
Education. Bulletin of th ’ 
artment of Secondary School Prin 
‘ipals, Vol. XXII, No. 64 
Avenue, Chicago: H. 
1937), pp. 
‘*Next Steps for Junio \ 
School Life, XXII | 


Necondary 


Kin 
V. Churel 


January, 263. 
Bristow, W. H. 
High Schools,’ 
Mareh, 1937 205-6. 
Caldwell, O. W. ‘‘ The Next 
n Science Edueation,’’ 
XXI (April, 1937 
Caswell, H. L. 


Fundamental 


Years 

Educ 

61-64. 

Needed fo 
Develo} } 


Ten 


Science 


tion, 


** Research 


Curriculum 


ment,’’ Educational Administratio 
and Supervision, XNII (Octobe 
1936), 517-22. 


See also the fourth division of this bib 
evaluation of research and 


raphy on edu 


tional 


proceaure, 


— 
The ist - _ 


Peaches 


' 
Penn, 


Edueation,’’ 


I (May, 1937 


Alvern 


on. 


‘*Trends in 
Teaching, 


LVIL Mareh, 1937 


iri 


Neglected 
Cc 
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Areas in 


ulum Jour - 


Modern 


Education, 


, of 1-402, 


wk, Katherine M. ‘* Edueational Trends 


n Rura 


the Teaching of 


Communities,’’ 


April, 1937 


| 


Years 


Science 7? 


School ] {2 
4. 


oOLress 


Unives 


fu of Michiaan School of Education 


Bulletin, 


Vil 


December, 


16), 45 


‘*Needed Research on the Re- 


ranization 


Rural Areas,’’ 
d, XXXVIII 


of 


“als with 


School 


Te he 


(January, 1937 


rs 
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Jour nal 


XXX 
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Enumerates 
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** Modern 
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254-56, 
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Kaduc atioi 


Oth 
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AND COMMUNICATIONS 


ellis, A. ‘*Research for Urban Uni 
versities,’’ Journal of Adult Educa 
tion, IX (January, 1937), 57-61. Urges 
study of aims, subjeet matter, curric 
ulum, method, guidanee, and adminis 
tration in adult education. 

Ford, G. S. ‘*Some Trends and Problems 
of the Social Seiences,’’ School and 
Society, XLIV (October 17, 1936 

Murnas, C.C. The Next Hundred Years: 
The Unfinished Business of Seience. 
(New York: Reyvnald and Hiteheock, 
1956), Pp. xiv 4. 

Gates, A. I. ‘Needed Research in Ele 
mentary School Reading,’’ Elementary 

English Review, XIII 


1956), 306-10, S18. 


December 


Gaumnitz, W. H. ‘‘The Importance of 
the Small School—Its Major Prob 
lems,*’ Phi Delta Kappan, X1X (April, 
1937), 209-13. 

IIumlin, Hf. M. ‘* Twenty Years of Fed 
eral Aid,’’ School Review, XLV 

April, 1937), 257-65. 

Ilenzlik, FP. E. Modern Approaches to 

the Problems of the Small Sehool,’’ 


Phi Delta Kappan, XIX (April, 1937 


Hloekett, A. ** Trends in the Elemen 
tar School Currieulum,’’ California 
Journal of Elementary Education, V 

August, 1936), 37-42. 

Iloskins, James ‘*Present Trends in 
Voeational Edueation,’’ Judustrial 
{rts and Vocational Education, XXVI 

May, 1937), 147-48. 

Ifouse, F. N. The De relopme nt of Soci 
ology. New York: MeGraw-Hill Book 
1056. Pp. vill 156. 

Hlunkins, R. V. A Deeade of Progress 

The Next Steps,’’ Phi Delta Kappan, 
NIX (April, 1987), 229 Deals with 


ill 


September, 1937 63 
thy 
Languag 
lie Curtis, of Poe 
24 
na 1. 
57 Cyr, 
| 
$i — 
; 
n tir witl 
Techmiques, - | 
| 
NLIV mom” «98°. mG 
April, 1937 
Committce o 
Kducation: Questions 
lunvestiqation., of Edueatio 
Washingtor A. Je sen, Secretar 
Committee 1957), pp. \ 
t of 997 problems for study. the sill schools, 
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Jessen, C. A., and Others. Trends in 
Secondary Education. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 2, 1937 (Washington: 
Office of Education, 1937), Pp. vi + 44. 

Johnson, A. W. ‘‘ Trends in High School 
Mathematies,’’ School Science and 
Mathematics, XXXVI (May, 1936), 
168-70. 

Keesecker, W. W. ‘‘ Nation-Wide Trends 
in State Legislation,’’ School Life, 
XXII (October, 1936), 39, 59-60, 

Koshuk, Ruth P. ‘‘ Problems for Socio 
logieal Research in Personality De 
velopment,’’ Journal of Educational 
Sociology, X (April, 1937), 464-69. 

Kulp, C. L. ‘* Research in the Solution 
of Practical School Problems,’’ Amer- 
ican School Board Journal, XCITI 
(September, 1936), 21-22. 

Laughlin, H. H. ‘‘The Trends in Mod 
ern Geneties,’’ Scientific Monthly, 
XLITI (September, 1936), 233-51. In 
cludes applications to psychology and 

edueation, and a list of needed re 
search in genetics. 

Livingstone, Richard. ‘‘The Future in 
Edueation.’’ School and Socic¢ ty, XLIV\ 

November 14, 1936), 625-35. 

McCain, J. R. ‘*Colleges for Women in 
the Southeast: A Hundred Years of 
Higher Edueation for Women—Pro 
ress and Problems,’’ Journal of the 
{merican {ssociation of University 
Women, XXX (October, 1936), 7-10 

MeKee, Paul. ‘‘ Problems of Research: 
An Evaluation,’’ Elementary English 
Review, XIII (November, 1936), 269 
73, 279. Deals with reading problems 
in the elementary school. 

Mallary, B. E. ‘‘A Revelation of Trends 
in Guidanee,’’ California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XII March, 
1937), 138-41. 

May, Mark A., and Doob, Leonard. Re 
search on Competition and Cooperation. 
Bulletin No. 25, Social Science Re 


search Council (New York: The Coun 


{TIONAL RESEARCH [ Vol. 31, No. 


cil, 1937), Pp. 200. Summarizes rv 
search in this field and lists problems 
for study. 

May, Mark A. ‘‘A Research Note on C 
éperative and Competitive Behavior, 


American Journal of Sociology, XLII be 
May, 1937), 887-91. Refers to a cor Stuy 
mittee of the Social Science Resear: 
Council which has summarized the r N 
search on competition and coéperati: 
under 24 principles, and lists 68 prot Stu 
lems for investigation. k 
Melvin, B. L. ‘*Seope of the Research 
Rural Youth Needed Today,’’ Soci 0 
Forces, XV (October, 1936), 55-58. ». 
Noffsinger, R. ‘*A Century of Prog Sy1 
ress in School Plumbing and Sanit ‘Y 
tion,’’ American School Board Joi ( 


nal, XCIV (January, 1937), 29-31, 5: 
Odbert, H. S. ‘* Trends in the Study 


Personality,’’ Character and Perso 


ality, V December, 1936), 149-5 ‘ 
Trends as revealed in the 1936 me 


ing of the Amerienn Psychological \ 
sociition, 

Oertel, E. E. Century of 
Progress,’’ School Executive, L\ 

Mareh, 1937), 262-63, 278. Tra 
the development of city school admin 
tration and of the superintendency. 

Oxley, H. W. ‘* Research Projeets in Ct 
Edueation,’’ Phi Delta Kappan, X1X 

May, 1937), 368-69, 374. Deseribes 
four studies conducted under the a 
pices of the U.S. Office of Educaty 

Peik, Research Needed in Tea 
er Edueation,’’ Curriculum Journ 
VIIL (May, 1957), 208-11. 

Penniman, T. K. A HTundred Years 
futhropoloay. New York: Maemill 
Co., 1936), pp. 400. 

Ratcliffe, Ella B. ‘* Higher Edueat 
Trends,’’ School Life, XXIT (Octol 
1956), 45-46, 56. 

Rich, G. J. ** Contributions of Psyclu ] 
to Mental Hygiene,’’ Mental Hyqu 
XX (Cetober, 1936), 554-65 


q Ross 

cl 

R 

E 

The 


September, 19387] RESEARCH NEWS 
Ross, C. C. ‘‘A Needed Emphasis in Psy- 
chological Research,’’ Psychological 
Review, XLIII (May, 1936), 197-206. 
Emphasizes the need for repetition and 
verification of studies and experiments, 


Studebaker, J. W. Crucial Issues in Edu- 
cation. Office of Education Pamphlet, 
No. 74 (Washington: Office of Educa- 
tion, 1937), Pp. 19. 

Studebaker, J. W. ‘‘Crucial Issues in 
Edueation,’’ School Life, XXII 

March, 1937), 194-95, 210; Journal 
of the National Education Association, 
XXVI (April, 1937), 100. 

Symonds, P. M. ‘‘Problems Falling 
Within the Seope of Psychological 
Counseling,’’ Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, XXIT (February, 1937), 66-74. 

rheurer, L. M. ‘‘Some Problems in 
School Transportation, ’’ imerican 
School Board Journal, XCIIT (Sep 
tember, 1936), 26, 85. 

rhurstone, L. L. New Concept of 
Intelligence and a New Method of 
Measuring Primary Abilities,’’ Educa- 
tional Record, XVII (October, 1936 


124-358, 


lvler, R. W. ‘* Needed Research in the 

Field of Tests and Examinations,’ 

Educational Research Bulletin, X\ 

September 16, 1936), 151-58. kim 
phasizes the diseovery of types of be 
havior needing appraisal, devising 
means of appraisal of behavior, refin 
ing appraisal instruments, interpreting 
test results, and follow-up studies of 
the permanence of learning. 


'vson, Levering. ‘* Retrospect and For 
east in Radio Education: Ten Years of 
Mdueational Broadeasting,’’ School 
and Society, XLIV (August 22, 1936 


eedon, Vivian. ‘* Research Needed in 


Interest Evaluation,’’ Educational Re 
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search Bulletin, XVI (March 17, 1937), 
67-71, S84. 

Whitney, F. L. ‘‘ Trends in Teacher Edu- 
cation Follow up Work,’’ American 
School Board Journal, XCIV (Feb- 
ruary, 1937), 42. 

Winter, J. E, ‘‘The Postulates of Psy- 
chology,’’ Psychological Review, 
XLIILT (March, 1936), 130-48. 

Witmer, Eleanor M. ‘‘School Library 
Studies and Research,’’ Library Quar- 
terly, (Oetober, 1936), 382-404. Lists 
library problems for research in terms 
of its objectives, administration, in 
struction, personnel, certification and 
standards, reading problems, history, 
ete. Ineludes a list of recent studies 
and theses in this field. 

Woody, Clifford. ‘‘ Five Questions about 
Spelling,’ University of Michigan 

School of Education Bulletin, VIII 
April, 1987), 99-101. Should formal 

instruction in spelling be introduced in 

Grade 1? Should words for the spelling 

lesson be seleeted from the assignments 

in other subjects? Does the teaching of 
phonies aid in the mastery of spelling? 

Is svllabifieation an aid in spelling? 
Should spelling in the primary grades 
he emphasized as a special subject? 

Zechiel, A. N. ‘‘Recent Trends in Re 
vision of Seienece Curricula,’’ Educa 
tional Method, XVI (May, 1937), 402 
7. As found in 30 secondary schools 
participating in the experimental study 
under the Commission on the Relation 
of School and College. 

{ Decade of Progress in Eugenics. Sei 
entific Papers of the Third Interna 
tional Congress (Baltimore: Williams 
and Wilkins Co., 1934), Pp. 531. 


idueational Policies Commission, 


search Me morandum on kd icat on tH 


th De pression. Bulletin No. 28. 1937, 


Social Seience Research Couneil ( New 
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